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PROGRESS of LOVE. 


CHAP. XI. 


Tm x firſt thing ths e to 
Elliot, was to go up to his rival, and 
appoint a place to meet him next 
morning; but he was checked by the 
conſideration, that this would fruſ- 
trate his meeting with Lady Adelaide; 
and that if ſhe ſhould be ſeen in the 
grove, and he known to be there, it 
might give riſe to ſuſpicions in the 
breaft of the- family, which might 
occaſion her being treated harſhly. 
Theſe confi rA made him feel 
the greateſt dread leſt he ſhould be 
diſcovered, as his rival ſtill continued 
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his courſe towards the thicket ; and he 
reflected with grief on the advantage 
he would have over him, by finding 
him thus ſecreting himſelf about the 
houſe. Reynel, however, paſſed cloſe 
by him, ſeemingly too much occupied 
in thought to obſerve the ſurrounding 
objects, and left our hero to conſider, 


what could be the reaſon of Lady 


Adelaide's appointing this interview, 
even without ſolicitation on his part. 
« Perhaps,” ſaid he, © ſhe will be con- 


tent to ſhare the cares of life with me, 


and is willing to make me the happieſt 


of men. But no, continued he in 


anſwer to himſelf, ſighing; ; this can- 


not be; ſhe has declared that ſhe will 


never marry without the conſent of 
her father, and that I can never ob- 
tain. No, it muſt be, that ſhe meets 


me to deſire that I will abandon all 
thoughts of her, as ſhe 1s determined 


to become the wife of the man her 


father approves. Oh, lovely Ade- 
laide! 
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laide! this is the only requeſt of yours 
that I am capable of diſobeying.” The 
fight of Lady Adelaide and her maid 


coming up the walk of the grove,. cut 


ſhort the ſoliloquy. 
When ſhe had come pretty near 


him, he ſtepped forth from his cover; 


on which ſhe immediately addreſſed 
Mr. Elliot: © I have a favour to re- 


queſt of you, and I muſt not be re- 
fuſed.” © Could Lady Adelaide,” ſaid 


he, © aſk me any thing that I dare. 
refuſe ?” © Well, promiſe me then,” ſaid. 
ſhe earneſtly, © for I am in a great; 


hurry, and afraid of being ſeen.” I 


promiſe to do any thing you com-- 


mand,” anſwered Elliot, © except to 


efface your image from my heart, and 


that is not in my power.” © Well, 


it is not that,” anſwered his miſtreſs 
with half a ſmile, © do you promiſe?” _ 
* do, ” ſaid he, © and call heaven to 
witneſs that I will keep it inviolate.” 
«Then it is only, rejoined Lady Ade. 
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laide, that ybu will not fend, © or ac- . 
cept a challenge from Mr. Reynel.“ 


4 What is it you require of me?” faid 
he in a tone of deſpair. © That I 


. ſhould forfeit my honour ! No, never; 
I eannot, it is impoſſible. How could 
L afterwards face the world, or dare to 
look on you? No, you would your- 
ſelf be the firſt to condemn the action 


you advife.” © Mr. Elliot,“ anſwered 


the, I would have told you my re- 


queſt withoutdiſguiſe, had Inoi known 
that you would grant it with reluc- 


tance. But confider, that F now have 


your ſolemn. promiſe, which I am fure 


you will not break.” © Surely, Lady 


Adelaide, you would not be ſo crue} 


as to exact it from me, wheiT you con- 


ſider the 1|-confequences that muſt 


_ reſult. „ have confidered all which 


are ſaid to reſult from duelling; a 
ſavage cuſtom, which faertfices our 
own feelings, and perhaps thoſe of 


others, continued {he with ſome lit- 


tle 
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tle heſitation, © to the fantaſtic notions 
of the world. They are all il 
founded; but I will put the matter in 
another light. If the declarations you 
have made me be true, my honour muſt 
be dearer to you than your own: think 
then howthe world may talk.” © Lovely 
miſtreſs, you ſhall be obeyed,” an- 
ſwered he; „yet, in the mean time, 
your family will think deſpicably of 
me; the fellow triumph, continue to 
talk love to you, and render me the 

moſt miſerable of mankind.” Hold, 


Sir, replied Lady Adelaide, © I will 


acknowledge to you, that he has de- 
clareda paſſion for me; that my father, 
after you left the houſe, declared that 
I muſt look upon him as my future 
hufband ; but I again aſſure you, if it 
will be any ſatisfaction to you, that 1 


never will be his. I awe my father 


obedience in every thin g, except his 
forcing me to marry where I feel 


that I never ſhall be happy.” Theſe 
A 4 were 
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were words of conſolation to poor 


Elliot, and he began to renew his de- 
 clarations of love, though not with- 
out ſome lamentations at being thus 
forced from her; when ſhe told him, 

that ſhe muſt haſten away, as her 

"4 father and Mr. Reynel were both of 
them out walking, and might ſee her 

and him together.“ May I then aſk 


one favour?” ſaid he: Alas! it will 
be the laſt in my power to ſue for, per- 
haps, during my life.“ She aſked him, 
bluſhing, what it was? That you 


will,“ replied he, © give me the hap- 


pineſs of another meeting this day: 
week in this grove, and about this, 
time of the evening; then I may en- 


7 joy, at leaſt, the ſad ſolace of a laſt 
farewell.“ Indeed 1 ought not,” 


anſwered the Lady; © but in con- 


"I ſideration of your keeping your pro- 
miſe Iwill.“ He kiſſed her hand with. 


tranſport, * told her, © that he would 


7 her, although it ſhould be his 


ruin.” 


© STEPHEN ELLIOT. O 
ruin.“ She inſtantly hurried away to- 

wards the houſe, and the eye of her 
lover purſued her as ſhe went. He 

ſtood loſt in the contemplation of her 
beauty; and indeed to ſpeak the truth, 
ſhe never perhaps looked more lovely 
than ſhe had done then. Her anxiety 
to obtain his promiſe, her dread of 
being diſcovered in his company, and 
the idea that ſhe was meeting, by 
ſtealth, one for whom ſhe felt a ſoft 
prepoſſeſſion, added a thouſand graces 
to her charms, too delicate, not to 
be loſt in deſcription ; too fine to be 
reflected, even by the gazing eye, ex- 
cept ona ſenſible heart. Of this Lady 
I ſhall endeavour to give my reader 
ſome deſcription, ſenſible that it will 
be but a weak refemblance of that 
lovely. original ſhe is intended to re- 
preſent, whoſe portrait is engraved on 
my heart, beyond the power of time 
or calamity to efface. Lady Ade- 
laide Moreton was not quite eighteen, 
A5 the 


and in her figure exquiſitely graceful ; 

her form delicate, without being ema- 

__ ciated; healthy and full, without what 
zs called plumpneſs. Her poliſhed 
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the time when the innocence of youth, 
and the majeſty of full-grown beauty, 
blend in the female face, beyond the 
painter s {kill to imitate. She was tall, 


limbs were faſhioned with a delicacy 
and proportion, which out-rivalled the 
labours of Praxiteles. Her ſhape, as 
the eye turned towards her ſlender 
waiſt, grew * fine by degrees, and 
beautifully lefs ;” while her neck roſe 
above her gradually declining ſhould- 
ers, with the ſnowy ſtatelineſs that 
adorns proportion. But who can de- 
ſcribe the gloſſy beauties of her mo- 
deſtly heaving boſom, through which 
the current of life rolled in blue 
meanders? Lovely as that of the Ephe- 
ſian Dian, and fair as the Parian marble 
which compoſed it; it would, like it, 
dazzle the tranſported beholder, Her 
lace 
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| 3 was out. her forehead neither 


high nor low, and ſhaded with an 
happy profufion of filky brown.trefles, 


which, when unreſtrained by dreſs, 
flowed in wanton ringlets to her waiſt. = 


Her eye-brows, of deeper colour than 


her hair, approaching to black; arched 
into a lovely bow, gave ſenſibility to 


her face, without detracting from its 
ſoftneſs. Her noſe thin, without fharp- 


neſs, was of the true Grecian: form. 
ITbrough her ſnowy ſkin, the mimi- 


table ruby of health peeped forth; 


but fat upon her cheek in modeſt per- 


fection; neither too high, to obſcure 


the deeper tint of the conſcious bluſh, 


nor too faint, to exclude the traces: of 


heaven- moving ſorrow.. Her full eyes 


of the deepeſt blue, ſet with ſuch 
curious felicity, as to appear ſcarce 
leſs: beautiful when cloſed} ſtreamed 
forth. through their: long dark eye- 
laſhes, the native lght: off romantic 
tenderneſs: and: ſoft benevolence. On 
A 6 her 
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her thin nectareous lips, whole rich 


and yielding ſplendor muſt have been 


borrowed from ſome luſtrous produce 
of heaven, Venus had hung her ſweeteſt, 


moſt ſovereign ſmile. No heart could 


reſiſt its witchcraft, when united to 


the melody of her voice as ſhe ſpoke. 
It inſpired a more than ſympathetic 
rapture in the perſon ſhe addreſſed, as 


it ſhewed not only that ſhe was pleaſed, 


but flattered him that he was the hap- 


Py cauſe of it. Her teeth roſe with 
exact regularity, ſhining with more 
than the luſtre of pearls, and diſplay- 
ing all the charms of proportion; and 


her chin, turned to the moſt happy 
curve of nature, cloſed her face with per- 


fect ſymmetry. Such were the features 


of Lady Adelaide: her countenance 
was ſeriouſly ſentimental, yet capable 


of all the lively expreſſions of happi- 


neſs ; and, like the checquered beauty 


of an April day, equally adapted to 


the ſmile of Joy, or the tear of pity ; 
native 
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natived ignified gracefulneſs adorning 
all her actions, gave a double luſtre to 
her beauties, and left art at a diſtance, 
vainly encumbering itſelf with titlesand 
finery, to rival the majeſty of nature. 
The young, who beheld her, were 
agitated by the tumults of paſſion; 
and the aged felt, at the fight of her, 
all that calm pleaſure and gentle thrill, 
which the view of a luxuriant coun- 
try in all the verdure of ſpring, 11 
lumined by the ſun, and enlivened * 
the melody of birds, produces in us 
we know not how. Yet thus beauti- 
ful, and as it were breathing love 
around her, the charms of her mind 
infinitely excelled thoſe of her exter- 
nal form. She ſeemed even better 
calculated to reward than inſpire the 
loft paſſion. She poſſeſſed all thoſe 
delicate graces, thoſe winning charms, 
and ſoft dignity truly feminine, to 
which our rougher ſex are ſtrangers. 


Nos did ſhe want that fweet ſuſcepti- 
bility, 
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bility, ' that coy warmth of heart, 
which, like the ember ſpark, burns 
not leſs conſtant, or leſs fieree, for 
being hidden, which is the cement 
of happy wedlock. Mild and gentle 

in her manners and temper, ſhe was 
\ . dignified without pride, and conde- 
ſcending without meannefs. Her foul 
Was above art; and nature, in re- 
ward to her contempt of it, irradiated 
even her miſtakes with the luſtre of 
perfection. Too refined ever to give 
offence, and yet too good- natured eaſi- 
ly to conceive it meant to her, ſhe 
teemed formed to, pals unhurt through 
thole ordeals of the married ſtate, the 
caſual heats of intemperate paſſion.— 
If ſhe received an injury, it. wrecked 
elf principally on her own gentle be- 
fom; for, ſhe was too amiably timid, 
too kindly conſiderate, to entertain the 
flighteſt revenge; and even the little 
reſentment ſhe but rarely felt, was 
harmleſs and tranſient as the meteor 
flaſhings 
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flaſhings of a calm autumn night.— 
Wile, yet unaſſuming ; well read, yet 
not pedantic ; accompliſhed, yet unaf- 
ſected; gay without levity, and ſerious 


without, melancholy, ſhe poſſeſſed all 


thoſe endearing charms of good ſenſe, 
and yielding modeſt ſoftneſs of temper, 


which diſarm rage, preclude ſatiety, 


and render the raptures of connubial 


felicity laſting. The man who gains 
ſuch a wife, may beg of Heaven only 
to leave him her, and do its worſt, It 
is ſhe who can conlole diſappointment, 
deſtroy affliction, ſoften deſpair, bring 


the wounded mind with ſoothing ten- 


derneſs to calm oblivion of its crimes, 
and pour into it the balm of ſelf- com- 


placeney ; nay, it is the who can alone 


perform the taſk of gladdening proſ- 
perity, and crowning it with content. 


Such was Lady Adelaide Moreton, 


whom nature ſeemed to have conceiy- 
ed in the moment of harmony, intent 


alone on the perfections of Heaven, 


forgetful 
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forgetful: that man and his world were 
formed from the elements of a diſcor- 
dant chaos. Our adventurer, as he 
ſaw her turn the corner of the walk 
which hid her from his view, ſighed 
das if his foul was ſtruggling to quit its 
- terreſtrial manſion and follow her; and 
he endeavoured to regain the road as 
faſt as he could, without riſking a diſ- 
covery. He had not gotten many pa- 
ees onward when he heard a voice call - 
ing to him to ſtop : he turned about, 
and ſaw that the perſon ſpeaking to 
him was no leſs than Reynel himſelf. 
He ſtopped, however, not a little ſorry 
at this interruption ; he was afraid that 
Lady Adelaide muſt have been ſeen by 
him; he recollected his promiſe to her 
with horror; and he felt that, if Reynel 
had ſpirit, he ſhould find it difficult to 
keep it with honour. © I thought, Sir,” 
ſaid Reynel haughtily to him, © chat 
you had been forbidden this morning 5 


ever to appear near this houſe again.” 
„ 
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ce Hark you, „ Sir,” anſwered Elliot, « if 


i you have any regard for your perſonal | 
A ſafety, you will refrain from language 
Kk chat may provoke my immediate re- 
| q fentment. It is well for you, that my 
% regard for the family of Lord Moreton 


J prevents my taking that notice of your 
illiberal and treacherous conduct to- 


a wards me- (with which I am acquaint- 
$ ed) that it deſerves But I forbear, 
7 becauſe I know that other motives; 
t. different from the truth, might be aſ- 


ſigned as the cauſe of our quarrel.— 
r But remember, that there will come a 
„I day, in which I ſhall be free to reckon 
with you, and then take care.“ Hav- 
ing faid this, he turned on his heel and 
J Pialked off. Take a bad man by ſur- 
3 priſe, and let him have done ever ſo G 
much to appeaſe his conſcience. about 
5 a particular action, yet, its judgment 
will abaſh him, and he will ſink into a 
| coward, from the conſcious inequality 
> Jof guilt and probity. Such was the 
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ſlate of Reynel's mind, when he 
thought that Elliot had found out, 


that the diſcovery of his lave proceed- 
ed from him: he remained filent, as 


the other went off, not knowing what 
io do or ſay, and only muttering lome- i | 
thing about cowardice, which he was 
afraid to fpeak out. As for Elliot, he 
walked at a round pace, and ſoon re- 


— ( 
gained his inn; from whence he jour- 
nyed immediately to Cambridge. 

s : 

| 4 it On the next morning he went, 
1 1 according to his promiſe, to viſit Lu- 
| | 1 cinda. When he came into the room, 
Is / he ſaw a man with her; and Lucy! 

| IF ſeemed to be a little confuſed at the] 
* ſight of him. As he was not a gentle 1 

8 man, however, no ſuſpicions came into] 
indeed | 


© 5: 

L 1158 ; ihe head ol Elliot on the ſubject; and 
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indeed he was ſo much taken up with 
other conſtderations, that he ſcarcely 


minded bim until he had quitted the 


ed her of his refolution to quit Cam- 
bridge in a week, and ſet out for Lon- 
don. But, as he was very proud, he 
very imprudently concealed the de- 
creaſe of his income from her; ſor 
thereby he entailed the ſuppart of her 


upon himſelf, until all his money 
ſhould be expended : and, even then, 


he rauft be under the very fame neceſ- 
ſity, when he quitted her, of declaring 


to her his reaſon for it; or elſe, by 
_ concealing it, give her a bad opinion 


ent, of him, for withdrawing his promiſed 
Lu- ſupport, apparently without a cauſe. 
om, After fome little heſitation, ſhe told 
cy him, that ſhe was rejoiced to hear 
the what he intended, for that ſhe had re- 


xtle- ſolved to go up to London alſo ; and 


into {ſhe hoped that he would have no ob- 


and aan to let her travel along with him. 
leed LE © 


room. Elliot, at this meeting, inform- 


her in London. 
matter, they chatted together on indif- 
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He replied, that he intended to ride, 
but that he would do himſelf the plea- 
ſure of attending her, if his horſes could 
| keep pace with her carriage ; and if 
not; he would appoint a place to meet 


Having ſettled this 


ferent ſubjects for ſome time; and Ste- 
phen, ſoon after, retired home. He 
felt uneaſy until he regained that ſoli- 
tude where he might feaſt upon the 
charms of his miftrels treaſured in re- 
-membrance ; re- picture all the varying 
ſweetneſſes of her lovely countenance; 
image every attitude ſne ſtood in as 
ſhe ſpoke; dwell upon the memory of 
her words; and catch the ſoothing me- 


lody of her voice, which, whether in 


company or retirement, ſeemed 8 

to float upon his ear. 
Elliot now employed the interven- 
ing time, until his meeting with Lady 
Adelaide, in preparing for his depar- 
ture. He _ oft all his debts, and 
vilited 


viſite 
reſt, 
ed h 
ſaid 1 
whic 
paid 
rowe 
the | 
liot, 

with 
in al 
as tO 
much} 
on 1t 
denci 
him « 
thou 
venti 
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thou 
of hi 
there 
all hi 
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viſited all his friends. Among the . 
reſt, he went to ſee Supple—mention- | 


ed his intended departure to him ;. but- 


ſaid not a word concerning the money 
which he had lent him, though he had 


the part he had acted in betraying El- 
liot, had heard the ſtory of his quarrel 
with Reynel, repreſented by the latter 
in a manner as much to his own credit 


as to his antagoniſt's diſgrace, wiſhed 


much to hear the thoughts of Stephen 


on it. He therefore had the impu- 


dence to put a number of queſtions to 


him concerning the family, which he 


thought would lead to it: but our ad- 


venturer did not think him a man pro- 
per to be entruſted with ſecrets, al- 


though he had not the ſmalleſt doubt 


of his honeſty and good nature; he 
therefore returned evaſive anſwers to 


all his queſtions. Supple conjectured 
from _ that all he had heard was 
5 truth; 


paid the money ſuppoſed to be bor- 
rowed of a Jew. Supple, who, beſide 
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truth; that Elliot was aſhamed to de. 

clare it; and that it was the dread of 
Wn Reynel, which was the caufe of his 
- quitting Cambridge. Being a talka- 


tive man, and thinking thi he had 


nothing to fear from the anger of El- 
lot (whom, in his own mind, he now 


eſteemed a coward), he ſpread the ſto- 
ry among his acquaintance, * That El- 

liot had been turned out of Caſtlemont 
by Lord Moreton, for making love to 
one of his daughters; which the young 
lady had requited, by informing her 


father of his preſumption : and that 


Reynel had, in quality of a relation, 
horſewhipped hm firſt, and afterward 
ſent him a challenge—which Elhot 
had refuſed to anſwer, and was quit- 
ting Cambridge precipitately, terrified 
leſt Reynel ſhould purſue his reſent- 
ment further.” To this ſtory he al- 


ways ſubjoined the obſervation, © that 
he really proteſted, that he wondered 


at the young man s vanity, to ſuppoſe 
that 
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chat a young lady of ſuch a fortune 
would All in love with him! That, it 
is true, he was tolerably well looking 
but then he was nothin g but mere out- 
fide. He had never in his life known 

him ſpeak for five minutes, but he 
muſt ſtop to think of what he ought 
to ſay next. That he knew not even 
how to laugh with grace ; and was un- 
able to relate the moſt trifling ſtory 
with ſpirit. That for his part, though 
he had received ſome flattering tokens 
of regard from one of theſe girls (of 


which he was not vain—he would not 


boaſt), yet ſtill, as a man of honour, 


he could never think of making love 


to any girl, without the conſent of 


her father. It was true, indeed, he 
pitied the poor lad for the treat- 
ment he had received from Reynel.— 
Cowardice was a failing which was of- 
ten conſtitutional ; but a man of ſtrong 
reaſon could eaſily overcome the fear 
of death by reflection: and, for his 

7 LE 
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part, he would ſay no more, but damn 
him, if he would not ſacrifice any man 
| who would dare to offer him ſuch an 

inſult.” This menace would make him 


ſliffen his neck, elevate his arm, as 


about to ſtrike, and then ſtrut about 
with all the conſequence which the 
higheſt degree of ſelf-conceit inſpires. 


This ſtory circulated about with great 


| rapidity ; and Stephen, to his great 
ſurpriſe, felt, that in two days time all 


his acquaintance treated him not only 


with neglect, but diſreſpect. This 


made him imagine, that either the ſtory 
ol his poverty, or of his treatment by 


Lord Moreton, had gone forth; but 


he knew that they muſt have been miſ- 
repreſented, to cauſe ſuch marked light 
to him as he had experienced. Burn- 


ing with reſentment for the injury 


which had been done him, he reſolved 
to go among his intimates, to ſee if 


they had known any thing of it, or . 
The firſt 


perſon 


could tell him the author. 
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perſon whom he went to was Supple 

| himſelf; and, after lamenting to him 
the contemptuous negle& which his 
acquaintance now of a ſudden ſhewed 

to him, he ſaid, he knew that this muſt 
have originated from - ſome falſe and 

ſcandalous ſtories having circulated to 
his diſadvantage. - He preſſed him, 
therefore, by all the ties of friendſhip 
and long acquaintance, to inform him if 
he had heard of any ſuch, and to give 
him the author of them if he knew _ 
him; ©.that I may,” continued he, = 
_ ſacrifice him to my injured honour.” 
Supple heard this ſpeech of Elliot's 
with all the trepidation of a guilty 
conſcience; but, forcing a ſmile which 
he had always ready at command, I 
proteſt, my dear fellow,” ſaid he, © I 
never heard any ſuch ſtory of you; 
you were always, I vow moſt ſolemnly, 
the greateſt favourite that I know of 
among your acquaintance. Do. not 
then trouble yourſelf with every idle 
Ob th 53 rumour; 
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rumour ; believe me, they are the con- 


ſtant attendants on merit am ſure, 


I find it {o myſelf. Come, let the little 
time you hw to ſpend with us, my 


dear boy, be dedicated to good hu- 
mour and ſociability among your 
friends.” Elliot told him, that he muſt 


find out the author and the ſtory ; 


but 1 am certain that You, my dear 


Supple, never heard it.” © Me hear 


it!“ anſwered Supple; * no—ah—O 
yes (and here he conjured up another 
; Judas' imile), they would hardly com- 
municate it to me, who they muſt 


know would reſent it, as your friend. . 
* And yet, rejoined our adventurer, 
if it {ſhould be a friend that had done 


it, how would it wound me!” This 
- probed the treachery of Supple very 
home; it was a queſtion put ſo like El- 
liot's having known his baſeneſs, that he 
ſtarted, and changed his yellow hue to 
pale. Ah, friend,” ſaid he, © ſurely 
you don't ſuſpett—for my part, I call 

Heaven 


— 
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Heaven to p witneſs) that I have always 
been loud in your praiſe ; it is impoſſi- 
ble that any one can be ſo bafe. Come, 

I ſee this matter only ſerves to torment 
you ; leave it to me—people will tell 
their minds more freely to me when 
they know not the motive of my in- 
quiry, than they vill to you, whom 
they know to be intereſted in it; III 
warrant IIl trace it out.” His compa- 
nion thanked him, told him, that 


he had never intentionally uſed one of 
his friends ill, and therefore could not 


ſulpect them of injuring him thus ( \\ 
wantonly ; that he would be obliged  Þ} 
to him to ſhare the trouble of inquiry © | 
with him; but that the matter was of 
too great importance to him, to be 
committed ſolely to any one; and here 
he took his leave. Supple was now ter- 
rified for the liberties he had allowed 
his tongue, and began to ſuſpect that 
what he had conjectured of Elliot's 
cowardice might be falſe. To prevent 

© his 
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his being mentioned as the author of 
the ſcandal, therefore, he went now 
amon g thoſe to whom he had traduced 
Elliot, inſinuating his diſbelief of the 
ſtories which had been propagated to 
the latter's diſadvantage, and pro- 
. claiming what a great regard he had 
for him. This he did not ſay in ſuch 
a manner as to put them in mind that 
he had told the ſtory. himſelf, but ſo 
{lyly, that they might actually think 
that they were miſtaken, if they ſup- 
poſed that he could be the author of 
it; or that he might at leaſt make 
them believe, that in his recital he muſt 
have added ſome qualifying circum- 
ſtances which they had forgotten. 
Elliot, after he quitted Supple, 


went to his friend Filmer's, whom he 


found fitting on a chair, which was 
elevated on the top of a table, and 
playing the violin. Heſeemed aſhamed 
at being caught in this fituation (for 
Stephen had walked 1 in without cere- 


mony) 
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mony) ; and on being aſked the reaſon 


of his placing himſelf fo high, he 
ſaid that he was making an ex periment, 
whether the height improved the tone 
of the inſtrument, which he thought 
it did amazingly. Here he diſcanted 
upon the excellence of the violin, and 


declared his intention of giving up a 


good deal of his time to it in future. 
Elliot perceived by this, that he had 
got ſome new project in his head; but 


he was too much taken up in conſider- 


ing his own affairs to inquire into it ; 
he therefore immediately mentioned 
to him the cauſe of his coming. Fil- 
mer for ſome time replied nothing; 
but on his friend's preſſing him very 
home, he declared to him, that he 
had heard a gentleman fay, that he 


had patiently endured an horſe-whip- 


ping from ſome one whoſe name he 


had forgotten ; but as I knew that it 


muſt be a lie, I told my informer ſo,” 
continued Filmer, and he promiſed 
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to mention it again.” Elliot requeſted 
of him to tell the perſon's name who 
told him; he pointed out the neceſ- 
| tity of it fo ſtrongly, and evinced the 
danger and diſgrace of his being deemed 
a coward ſo evidently, that Filmer 
complied. The thought ſtruck Elliot, 
that this report muſt have originated 
from ſome ſtory of his Iriſh ſervant, 
whom he knew to be very communi- 
cative, and he returned home imme- 
diately to aſk him about it. When he 
told Phelim, that he muſt have ſaid 
fomething to his diſhonour, and bid 
him confeſs the truth, if he expected 
forgiveneſs. Faith, maſter, anſwered 
poor Teague, they ſay in my coun- 
try, chat open confeſſion is good for 
the ſoul; and I will tell you the truth, 
in which there ſhall not be one word 
of a lie. I remember I did ſay ſome- 
thing to your diſhonour, if it be that 
you call a thing which. is not to your 
_eredit.” © How, villain! did you?” in- 
terrupted 


for your treachery.” 
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terrupted Elliot in a paſſion. « Troth, 


maſter, you need not be angry with me,” 
faid Phelim, ſeratching his ſhoulders, - 


for I was a little in liquor when 1 


faid it, and I hope that no one will 


believe ſuch a terrible thing of you.” 


Tell it me,” eried Stephen, raiſing 
his voice, ©that I may put you to death 
© Pullaloo, that 
would be a hard caſe mdeed ! put me 
to death for ſaying that you were not 
as fond of a pretty girl as I was; lam 
ſure you would not ſerve your poor 


Phehm fo bad as that.” © But did you 


never fay any thing but that ? Did you 


never ſay, that ſomebody had horſe- 


whipped me?” © Me ſay it!” exclaimed 
the Iriſhman, © Me ſay that ſomebody 
horſe-whipped my maſter! Why, do 
you think I would difgrace myſelf by 

telling ſuch a thing? Arrah, I believe 


you take me for a Frenchman, or a 


ſpaniel dog, that I would own how I 


lived 3 a fellow that would bear a 
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blow!” This ſuppoſition of Elliot's, 
that Phelim would tell lies of him, and 
thoſe of ſuch a nature too, vexed him 
more than if he had actually attempted 
to put him to death; and his maſter 
was obliged to condeſcend a good deal 
to pacify him, ſo highly did he reſent 
this affront done to his integrity. Our 
adventurer now went to the gentle- 
man from whom Filmer had heard the 
ſtory, who, after a deal of apology for 
having himſelf mentioned it, declared 
who his author was. He would have 
gone to that 'gentleman immediately ; 
but he conſidered, that he alſo might 
have heard it from another, who in 
his turn might refer him to ſome one 
elſe, and that thus he would not per- 
haps be able to trace it to its ſource, 
while he remained in Cambridge. He 
reſolved, therefore, to invite all his 
acquaintance to ſup with him at a 
tavern, on the night before he left the 
| College, 
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College, and to prepare himfelf for 


tracing out the calumny, by putting 
the en to them all. 


n xnt 


8 day at length came, on the 
evening of which Lady Adelaide had 


promiſed to give Elliot a parting in- 
terview. He ſet out pretty early for 


Caſtlemont, for his impatience would 
not brook delay; and having put his 
horſes up at the old place, he himſelf 
at che firſt approach of evening walked 


to the grove, and again took refuge in 


his former hiding- place. There he 


Vaited in the utmoſt anxiety; ; hedreaded 


that company, that rain, or ſome other 
accident, trivial in itſelf, might de- 


prive him of the greateſt happineſs he 


expected for a long time, and might 
leave him in a flate of doubt about the 
. place 
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place he held in her eſteem, which 
would, during his abſence, create per- 
petual wretchedneſs to him. But it 
was in vain that he watched the mo- . 
ment of her approach with reſtleſs ex- 
peRation ; the night came, and his 
miſtreſs did not appear. Yet he could 


not reſolve to quit the ſpot; he ſtill 
entertained idle hopes of her coming, 


long after ſhe could not have left the 
houſe without being miſſed by her 
father and mother. At length the 
clouds began to lower, the wind to 
. rife, and it rained moſt dreadfully. 
Stephen then quitted the ſhelter of the 
thicket, diſtracted with conjectures of 
her having forgotten him, or, what was 
worle, of her being ill. Having in- 
dulged himſelf with a fight of the 
manſion which contained her, he went 
towards the inn diſpirited, fatigued, 
and chilled with the cold and rain. 
When he arrived there, he diſpatched 
his ſervant immediately back to the 
. houle, 
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E houſe, ordering him to ſee Lady Ade- 
laide's maid, to inquire from her how 
her miſtreſs was, and, if poſſible, to 
learn what the ſtate of her mind was 
with regard to him. OFfFlanagan, 
although it continued to rain very 
hard, ſet out with alacrity on this ex- 
pedition; for, beſides his inclination at 
all times to ſerve his maſter, he had a 
particular liking for being employed 
er in tranſactions of this nature. Our 
he MW adventurer, during his abſence, re- 
to W mained in a ſtate of great uneaſineſs, 
ly. Wl fitting by the kitehen-fire ; he curſed _ 
he his ſervant for his ſlowneſs, and thought 
of chat he ought to have been back again 
vas before he got there. While he was 
i fitting thus, a poor woman came in 
begging leave to dry herſelf. The 
people of the houſe would have turned 
her away from the fire, under pre 
tence that ſhe would moleſt the 5 
man, had not Elliot with his wonted 
good nature inſiſted upon her fitting 
B 6 dunn. 
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- down. Her appearance, which was 
decent, even in rags, ſhewed that ſhe 
had once known better days; and our 

_ adventurer inquiring into her ſtory, . 
confirmed the ſuppoſition. = 

« I had once, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, ** my 

. cows and my pigs ; my huſband was 

| an induſtrious man; but unfortunately 
for him, he had his land by ſome leaſe, 
out of which he had a right to vote, 
| Inſtead of having it as all poor people 
ought. Lord! Sir, this made my poor 
man be much courted at particular 
times by the gentlefolk. His own 
landlord uſed to make him fine ſpeeches 
and promiſes; and another great gentle- 
man uſed to come and make him finer 
ſpeeches and promiſes again, if he 

| | would poll for him I think that's what 
i they call it. Theſe promiſes, to be 
fſure, and the ſhakes of the hand he 
got from ſuch fine gentlemen, almoſt 
| turned my huſband's brain, and many 
and many is the time I adviſed him 
| > not 
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not to mind any of their fine ond 


But it was all to no purpoſe; and, God 
reſt him! he uſed to talk about his 
liberty and his property, as if he had 


no right at preſent to go where he 


pleaſed, and was worth two hundred 
pounds a year, which he was afraid 
ſomebody they called the court would 
take from him. At laſt the time for 
putting up for members came, and my 
poor huſband muſt go like a fool, and 


vote againſt his landlord, for the gentle- 


man who had promiſed him the world 
and all if he would do it. Well, to 
make an end of a long ſtory, vote he 
did, ſure enough, like a fool; for what 


buſineſs has a poor man, Sir, to do 


any thing but what the perſon who is 


over him, and in whoſe hands he is, 
bids him ? Our landlord, to be ſure, 
was vexed at this, and he made his. 
ſteward diſtrain for a year's rent, which. 


he had promiſed to forgive, if we 


.would do in the election as he bid 1 
My. 
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My huſband went immediately off to 
the gentleman for whom he had voted, 

and huzzaed; but the poor gentleman 
was ſo taken up with the affairs of the 
nation, that he could never find time 
to ſpeak with him afterwards ; or in- 
deed, I am ſure he would have done 
all he promiſed, for what is a gentle- 
man, Sir, without he keeps his word ? 
Our cows were then fold; and my 
poor man had got, by this curſed buſi- 
neſs of voting, ſuch a habit of talking 
about liberty and reading the newſ- 
papers, that he could do nothing elſe. 
His affairs went to ruin, and in deſpair 
he drank himſelf to death. I was 
ſoon turned out of my little farm, 
which was given to a man that had 
taken a falſe oath for the ſquire, the 
fame election that my huſband voted 
againſt him. My goods were all ſeized 
at his death; and I ſhould have been 
turned 1n my old days upon the der | 
had not an angel of a young gentle- 


man - 


man given me thirty pounds to relieve 


I have, by this means, been able to 
take the httle cottage, juſt on the fide 
of the common, where I ſtrive to live 
with my daughter, who is now ſeven- 


"4 
* ing to her; who, for all his fine ſpeehes, 


— has, Im afraid, no good deſigns.” 
g Elliot, who perceived that ſhe was the 
E woman, the relieving whom had been 
bs the cauſe of his quarrel with Reynel, 
r commiſerated her ſituation, and gave 
$ her two guineas; telling her, that he was 
1, the perſon who had formerly affiſted 
d her, that he would go ſee her, and 
e cautioning her to be very watch- 
d ful over the conduct of the young 
d man, if his condition in life was ſu- 
n perior to her daughter's. He would 
* have proceeded to inquire moxe par- 
— ticularly into that affair, but that his 
3 N . man 
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me, though I never ſaw him in my life. 


teen, and a great deal too handſome. 
for a poor woman's child ; and, indeed, 
there is a young man comes a-court- 
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man had now returned almoſt drowned 
with the rain. He immediately took 


him aſide, and aſked him what news? 
Faith, maſter,” replied Phelim, trem- 


bling, I have no news; but that I 
believe that the miſtreſs and the maid 
are both mad ?” © How mad?” ſaid El- 


hot, © what is it you mean?“ Why, 


indeed, I mean, that they are both 


mad, that's all; for I aſked Mrs. 
Clarinda how her Lady was? and ſhe 
told me that you were a rogue, So 
then I bid her be civil, and give good 


words, and I aſked her how was her- 


ſelf? when faith ſhe affronted me, by 


telling me that I was no betterthan my 
maſter.” © Pooh, my dear,” ſaid J, 
« what's the meaning of all this ? Sure 


you and your miſtreſs won't be ſo hard- 
hearted as to reject your two faithful 


lovers.” © Get-a-gone,” anfwered the 
vixen, © I once thought you an honeſt 
fellow, but I now find that you are 
worle than your maſter: you know alt 


his 


a 
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8 wickedneſs, and yet you conceal 

GE proteſted that I was as innocent 
as 1 child unborn; but troth it was 
all in vain, for ſhe told me that you 


had ſeduced ſome woman, and got 


her with child, and that I was aſſiſting 
of you. She ſaid, moreover, that her 


miſtreſs had deſired her to go out to 


tell you, on the evening ſhe had ap- 
pointed to meet you, that your con- 


ſcience muſt tell you, that you could 


never expect to ſee her again, as ſhe 
knew of your ungenerous behaviour. 
But ſhe ſaid truly, that as ſhe had 
company herſelf, ſhe could not find 
time to go to you, until it was too 
late at night to truſt herlelf out. Theſe 


Sir, were her very words, I'd take my 


bible oath, and faith I ſtood up for 


your honour, and called her Lady 


lomething that I dare not tell you; 


ſo we quarrelled, and here I am, with 


nothing for my pains but a gaod wet- 
ting. Are you lure of this?” fad 
| 2” Elliot. 
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huorſes immediately. I will go to Cam- 


bridge this night, that J may ſtay as 


continued to ram as hard as it could 


ment againſt his miſtreſs, for what he 


the time he got home, he fancied he 
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Elliot, his eyes fparkling with rage, 
diſappointment and deſpair. © To be 
ſure, I am ſure of it,” anſwered hifi 
man ; © what do you think I'd get by 
telling a lie ?” Then go, ſaddle the 


ſhort a time as poſſible near that capri- 
cious girl.” The horſes were ſoon 
brought to the door, and maſter and 
man ſet out immediately, though it 


pour. Stephen, as he rode along, en- 
tertained the higheſt degree of reſent- 


termed her infidelity ; and he worked 
himſelf up into ſuch a paſſion, that by 


hated her ſincerely ; as well for her 
diſappointing him, as for inventing a 
calumny of him to juſtify her incon- 
ſtancy. In this temper he went to 
ſleep; but this violent bending of his 
mclination againſt its natural tendency, 
| | ſerved 
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ſerved only to make it return with ad- 
ditional force to its wonted poſition. 
When he awakened, he felt as if his 
eart had been opprefted during the 
ight with ſome great weight, and he 
began to reflect upon the tranfattions of 
he former evening with the greateſt 
anxiety. He was now diſpoſed to take 


he part of Lady Adelaide in every 8—"_ | | 


and hing: his pafſion deceived his me- 
h it {Wnory : events no longer wore the fame 
uld Wppearance that they did laft night: 


every circumſtance that tended to- 


en- 
ent- make his miſtreſs appear falſe or un- 
; he Multi, had vaniſhed, and he was now 


as ingeniouſly ſophiſtical to comfort. 


by MÞinſelf, as he had been when going to. { 
| he Med to make himſelf wretched. To 13 
her prove her inculpable, he fancied his. 77 


man falſe, her maid treacherous, and j | N 

even himſelf guilty of fome miſcon- 7 

luct which merited her diſpleaſure. 

O women, if you knew the extent 

of your om m_ would hold the 
ſceptre 
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ſceptre and diadem in ſcorn; could 


you ſee thoſe who truly love at every 


moment, when with you and without 
you, you would not envy thoſe talents 
you can annihilate in a moment: could 


: you know our doubts, our fears, our 
ſufferings, it would have one good 


effect, at leaft in every gentle, virtuous 
boſom ; you would pity the ſincere 
paſſion you could not reward, nor 


triumph in the wretchedneſs you are 
unwilling to relieve. 


The part of Phelim's ſtory, which 
3 that he had ſeduced a wo- 


man, he now firmly believed to relate 
to his amour with the widow March- 


mont; which he ſuppoſed had reached 
her ears, through the induſtrious ma- 
lice of Reynel. The idea, that he 


was guilty, melted away his haſty an- 
ger in a moment; and he reſolved to 


ſue for a reconciliation. For this pur- 


. Pole, he wrote a letter filled with the 
tendereſt complaints of her cruelty, 
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proteſtations of his on innocence, 


and concluding with intreaties, that 
ſhe would favour him with an inter- 


view. He diſpatched Phelim imme- 
diately away with it, giving him orders 
to deliver it into her own hands if poſ- 


ſible; and if not, to give it to her 


maid, with five guineas by way of a 


douceur for her trouble in carrying it. 
He alſo directed him to get from her, 


if he could (as if for himſelf), one of 
che little velvet collars which Lady 
Aach ſometimes wore about her 


neck. Well, Sir, tell me, ſays 


helm, *. what do you mean to do 
with that?“ I- mean to wear it,” 
cried Elliot, © as a perpetual remem- 
| brancer to my love, and as a ſolace to 
the affliction ariſing from abſence.” — 
* Arrah, maſter,” replied the man, look- 
ing roguiſhly, would you not be 
more obliged to me, if I could ſteal 
one of her garters ?” Stephen bid him 
be gone, and do as he was bid; but 
could 
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could not help ſmiling at the conceit. 
Our adventurer called on Filmer, 
ſoon after he had ſent off his ſervant, 
and requeſted of him to dine with 
him, that they might go together to 


the tavern in the evening; for this was 
the night on which he had invited 

every one with whom he was ac- 
quainted in Cambridge to ſup with 
him. He knew that the ſcandal had 

been generally circulated, and he was 

reſolved that the refutation ſhould be 
as general. He and his friend went 
early to the tavern, and none of his 

_ acquaintance diappointed him; for, 
though they all affected to deſpiſe his 
character from the ſtory they had 
heard of him, yet none of them had 
the leaſt objection to making merry at 
his expence. Elliot had ſaid nothing 
about the buſineſs on which he had 
invited them, until ſupper was over, 
and the cloth removed. As ſoon as 
that Had taken place, he aroſe and 
ſaid, 


ſaid, © Gentlemen, I would wiſh to 
eſteem and tobe eſteemed by you all; 

and it is for this purpoſe that I did 
myſelf the honour of inviting you to 


his is impoſſible, while any thing is 
believed on either ſide to the diſadvan- 


ated with reſpect to me, that I have 
_ ſubmitted to an horſe-whip- 


be I am ſure that no one can think 
ent el of me, who thinks this to. be 
his Wruth ; nor can I think well of him, 
or, Nhat thinks ſo meanly of me as to be- 
his {Wicve it. It is, therefore, our mutual 


original ſource; and for my part, I 


at m determined to ſhew the raſcal, who 
ng {Wavented this lie, that I am more likely 
ad o give a horſe-whipping, than to en- 


er, ure one. I ſhall now, gentlemen, 
as pegin with the man who was ſo truly 
nd ny friend, as to tell me what was 


thus 
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meet me here on this- evening. Now 


age or diſhonour of the other. | A 
ory has been, I underſtand, circu- 


ntereſt to trace this matter up to its 
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thus clandeſtinely injuring me in 1 the 
eſtimation of all my acquaintance ; 
and from him, I ſhall trace it to the 
man who can produce no authority 
at all for his calumny.” He then 
| aſked Filmer for his author, who 
pointed to one who ſat near him, and 
he to another, who acknowledged 
that he heard it from Supple; and added 
in his own excuſe, that he never would 
have. repeated it, if he had not-heard 
it from one who was ſo intimate a 
friend of Mr. Elliot's, as he knew Mr. 
Supple to be. Elliot ſtood filent for 
ſome time, thinking that Supple would 
have given him the he direct; fo little 
did he imagine, that a man whom he 
had lived on habits of intimacy with, 
and whom he had laid under obliga- 
tions to him, could be capable of de- 
claring ſuch an unprofitable falſehood 
of him. Supple, who wiſhed himſelf 
at the devil, for his folly in coming to 
ſupper that might, inſtead of denying 
it, 
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he it, began to explain it away; pro- 
85 teſting that there was no one for whom 
he he had a greater regard than his dear 
ity friend Elliot, and that what he had 
en ſaid, he reported merely as news, which 
rho he did not believe, nor ,wiſh to go 
md further.“ The . gentleman, however, 
ved who had referred to him, declared 
ded i that he had not put it in that light; 
uld and two or three more, who, in the 
ard inſtantaneous warmth of their hearts, 
e al viſhed to do our hero juſtice for the 
Mr. injury they had done him, teſtified the 
for fame thing. Supple was now in the 


2uld WM utmoſt confuſion : he did not know 
ittle what to ſay: he was diſcovered as the. 
a he inventor of a lie beyond the power of 
vith, refutation, as he had not had the cou- 
rage to ſtand out in it, but had puſil- 
lanimouſly endeavoured to explain it 
away; and he wiſhed almoſt above 


nſelf I life that he could ſteal away from the 
1g to company unnoticed. Elliot ſeeing that 
ying the imputation was thrown upon him 


Vo. C beyond 
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beyond his power of ſhaking i it off, 
aſked him, from whom he had heard 
it? He anſwered, with a lie, that it 
was from a ſervant of Mr. 'Reynel's. 
Then, Sir, ſaid Elliot, © as you are 


_ (the firſtiperſon with the appearance of 


a gentleman, who has mentioned it, 
it is Wilh. you mytreſentment muſt reſt; 
and ithough from the lies you told me, 


and the hypocriſy you diſplayed, when 
I queſtioned you in private on this 


wery ſubject, I cannot: believe a word 
you fay; I muſt inſiſt upon your re- 
tracting every word of that ſtory, and 


deelaring that you believe it (as you 


know you do) to be an infamous 
falfehood.“ This bitter humiliation 
Supple ſubmitted to, dreading the: con- 
ſequenees of not complying; for che 
man who deals in private ſcandal, fel- 
dom poſſeſſes ſufficient courage to 
brave the conſequences of detection. 
When he had done this, Elliot de- 
9 him to quit the room, telling 

him 
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him that he was nat ſit company cor 
gentlemen; but that, in conſideration 
of his former regard for him, he 
would ſpare him the puniſhment of 
an horſe-Whipping, which he had in- 
tended for the author of the calumny; 
and indeed, added he, I believe du 
have already received more diſgrace 
than you have ſpirit to wipe off.“ 
Stephen then turned to the reſt of. the 
company, and ſaid, a8 Supplewas quit. 
ting the room, Now, gentlemen, that 
I have cleared up my reputation, I 
leave it to yourſelves, if you have not 
all uſed me ill, as well as acted im- 
prudently, in believing a ſcandalous 
ſtory, without conſidering whether it 
accorded with your own obſervation 
of the perſon's character who was af- 
fected by it. Conſider that, if every 
one is as credulous as you are, none 
of your own. characters are ſafe; and 
that not only if you have a falſe friend, 
but whule there 1s a wicked man in the 
G2 com- 
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| community, the moſt innocent cannot 
be free from ſhame, if every malicious 
invention concerning him is to be 
credited.” The whole meeting beg- 

ged his pardon, and declared in gene- 
ral, that they had told it rather for chat 
| than becaule they believed it. So lit- 
tle do men regard truth, when they 
wiſh to avoid the appearance of a 
meanneſs. It was not Elliot's buſineſs, 
however, to take exception to what 
they ſaid; nor to point out that they 
had acted worſe, if they had circulated 
what they did not believe, than if they 
had told what they did. The even- 
ing concluded with the greateſt feſti- 
vity and good-humour, and every one 
felt the ſincereſt regret for our hero's 
departure from Cambridge. Thus 
did Stephen luckily get out of a ſcrape, 
which might have coſt him a great 
deal of trouble, and did away that 
opinion of his cowardice, which, 
had it not been removed thus early, 
might 
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might have coſt him the hazard of 
two or three duels to eradicate. 


N rv 


ELL1oT, on coming home, found 
his man ready to receive him with o 
blank a countenance, that he ſaid to 
Phelim, © You need not torture me 
with repeating what you heard, tor 
I read bad news in your looks.“ 
e Faith, Sir,” anſwered his man, © I 


am glad that my face can write ſo 


well, for by my ſoul it is more than 


my hands can; but, indeed, Sir, there 
1s. bad news, N enough. When I 
came to the houſe, Lady Adelaide's 


| maid told me (and by the bye, ſhe's 


grown as ſaucy as the devil himſelf)—. 
ſhe told me, I ſay, that her miſtreſs. 
was indiſpoſed, and. had kept her 
chamber all yeſterday. That I be- 


Cg heve 
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lieve to be true enough, though it 
came from her; for Robin the butler, 
as honeſt a ſoul as ever opened a 
bottle, or bruſhed ſaw-duſt from a 
cork, told me the ſame thing, as I was 
ſitting with him, and whiſpered to me, 
that he thought it was all through 
vexation, becauſe ſhe could not ſee 
you; but 'faith ] told him, that he did 
not know all, or he would not fay fo. 
I next was for giving the letter to her, 
and wanted to bribe her with a kiſs to 
carry it; but upon my conference the 
dirty quearr would take neither one 
nor tether. So J was fain to hag out | 
ſomething that I thought the would 
like better, and 1 gave her the five 
guineas. Ogh! then in a minute ſhe 
took the letter, and away ſhe ran with 
it; but by and by ſhe comes back with 

a ſace as long as my arm, declaring 
that ſhe could hardly perſuade her 
lady t6 read it, though ſhe went on 
her two bended knees to her. That 
At 
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at laſt ſhe was prevailed, an, with a 

good deal to do; and when ſhe had 

read it, ſhe ſaid; that ſhe never de- 

fired to hear any thing further about- 

the gentleman who had ſent the letter, 

or his proteſtations; that ſhe was ſutiſ- 

fied in her own mind of his baſeneſs. 

beyond- the power of deception to do 

away; and that if he ſent any more 

letters or meſſages, ſhe Would inform. : 

her father, and get the bearer uſed very 

roughly. Theſe, Sir, are her own 

words; for I made Madam Clarinda 

repeat them until I got them by heart, 

becauſe I knew that you would like 8 

1 to hear them.” Stephen made not the 

. leaſt remark on this news, but retired 

immediately to his own chamber, 

where he acted a thouſand extravagan- 

ces. But this delirium of paſſion ſoon 

ſubſided, and he endeavoured to con- 

firm his reſentment by reflecting on 

her conduct. How finely,” ſaid he, 

did ſhe conceal herdiſlike of! me, un- 
„ til 
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til ſhe perceived I was e d 
In what a cruel manner does ſhe ty- 
rannize over me ! She has kindled my 
hopes; but to miſlead me, ſhe has 
lifted me up with expectations, but to 
plunge me the deeper into misfortune! 
Away, falle-hearted, cruel girl! all 
beautiful as you are,” ſaid he, looking 
wiſtfully at her picture, I will tear 
you from my heart; yes, though my 
 hie-ftrings were twined round your 
image. Alas! Adelaide, fatally for 
me they are ſo. Yet, why am I alone 
deſtined to be miſerable ? Why is ſhe 
kind, generous, affable, condeſcending 
and humane, to every one but me? 
Adelaide, where is that pity I have 
ſeen you melt with at an outcaſt's 
ſorrow. I too am an outcaſt from 
every thing. Why are you meek as 
Heaven's own dove to others, and 
alone haughtily cruel, and treacher- 
oully tyrannical, to me? Is it ſucha 
crime to love thee, cruel, cruel. Ade- 


laide? 
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laide? Let me, however, fly, that ſhe: f 


may not increaſe her triumph by ſee- 
ing the extent of my miſery. That,. 
however,” continued he, raiſing him- 
ſelf up, and making as it were an effort 
to hate her, © can never be: her con- 
duct has, thank Heaven, deſtroyed my 


affection, and I can now quit Cam- 


bridge without reluctance, in obedi- 
ence to the commands of my friends.” 


Having ſaid this, he rang the bell pre- 
cipitately, and ordered Phelim to have 
the horſes ready in the morning for a 
journey to London, and to go as ſoon as 
he could with. propriety to Lucinda's, 
to remind her that ſhe was to ſet out 
in the ſtage, and that he would ac- 


company her on horſe-back. He had 


not ſeen this lady theſe four days 
paſt; and ſhe had ſent to him on that 


very day, to put him in mind of her 


having taken a place in the coach for 


London. To this meſſage Stephen 
had fent no anſwer, as he did not then 


C5 know 


We —ů— 
— * 


88 have made the ſcale of delay 
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know but Lady Adelaide might have 


appointed a meeting with him; in 
which . caſe, the commands of a king 
would not have forced him away. 


| When he had delivered theſe orders 


to his ſervant, he flung himſelf on his 


bed, but remained a ftranger to reſt. 


So much had love taken poſſeſſion of 
his faculties, that not even the fatigue 
his mind underwent in teazing itſelf, 
could tire it into a ſhort ſtartling {lum- 
ber. Elliot m the morning was in a 
ſtate of the greateſt irreſolution; one 
while he wiſhed to ſtay at Cambridge, 

that he might make one effort more 
to ſee her, and try to obtain an ex- 
planation of the cauſe of her ſudden 
anger. But the thoughts of her cauſe- 
leſs diſappointment of his hopes, and 
her ſubſequent meſſage, made him 
again reſolve to be gone. Still, how- 
ever, love continued playing about 
the balance; and in all probability 


pre- 
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preponderate, had not his man rap- 
ped at the door, and told him that Lu- 

cinda was waiting for him below. He 
immediately aroſe and went to her; 

and as he could not now invent any 
excufe to delay his departure, he was 
forced, though with reluctance, to 
comply, and ordered Phelim to fol- 
low him with the horſes to the ſtage- 
coach, to which place he walked in 


company with the lady. After he 
lad put her into it, he had not much 


time to liſten to the coachman curſing 
his paſſengers' delay, until his horſes 
came: he mounted with a ſorrowful 
heart, and followed the coach the road 
to London, As a ſupport to his reſo- 
lution, he made his man again repeat 
to him the meſſage which had thus 
filled his mind with ſo much ve. 
Ves, ſaid he, ſuppreſſing a ſigh when 
he had heard it, © ſhe wiſhes me 
wretched, but her ill uſage will make 
me forget her. I hope I have now 

. 8 made 


ge 
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made an happy effort towards it; for 
I feel much lighter of heart, and more 
indifferent to her than I did before 
. you repeated the heart-rending meſ- 


. ſage this laſt time. There are ſeveral 


aggravating circumſtances, which ſhew 
her wiſh to kill me with her cruelty. 
How did I come to forget them? If 
I had remembered them, I would not 
have been ſuch a fool as to grieve ſo 
much for loſing all hopes of ſeeing her 
again.“ And pray now, maſter,” 
ſaid Phelim, thinking that he had re- 
covered his ſpirits a little, a'nt you 
very wrong to be ſo ſad about nothing? 
Thank God, ſhe's not the only young 
lady in the world. Why, Lord help 
you! what would you do, if you had 


- ſo much to trouble you as I have?“ 


So then, I ſuppole,” replied Elliot, 
willing to divert his thoughts, if poſ- 
ſible, by any converſation from his 
miſtreſs, * you imagine that your 
ſituation 1 in life is more unhappy than 

| | mine?“ 
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mine?” © Indeed, to be ſure, I do,” re- 
. plied the man; iff and if you Pee 
will prove it.“ 
Elliot bid him 925 on; wh riding. 7 
up cloſe to his maſter; and putting 
his whip and bridle into his left hand, 
that he might leave his right unen- 
cumbered for action while he was 
ſpeaking, he began as follows: Ma- 
ſter, it is the firſt time I ever heard it 
diſputed, that the life of a ſervant is 
not the moſt wretched Whatever; are 
we not up early and late, and do we 
not toil to get us bread? Then are 
we ever maſters of our own time, or 
left to follow our own inclinations 2 
We cannot indulge ourſelves as you. 
gentlemen can—get up when you 
pleaſe, lie down when you pleaſe, 
cat what you pleaſe, and, after it, 
drink your belly full of good liquor. 
Then if it rains, maſter lolls and 
' ſnores in his coach; the noiſe and the 
fem putting him into ſleep, for 
all 
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all the world as the rocking and lul- 
laby does a child in its little cradle. 


The poor ſervant, at the ſame time, 


though he is fleſh and blood as well as 
his maſter, muſt ſtand behind on his. 


tippy-toes, his cheeks almoſt ſhaken. 


olf of him with the jolting of the coach 


wheels, and wet. to the ſkin, unleſs 


his maſter or miſtreſs is ſo kind- 
hearted as to give him a nomparell. 
What miſeries have you to endure in 


compariſon with theſe? Not to men- 


tron the danger of our being turned 
off, and the want we are ſometimes 
reduced to; for, as the proverb fays, 


there is a {lippery ſtone at every gen- 


tleman's hall door.” © I ſee,” ſaid 
Elliot in reply, that all the evils 


you complain of, are mere ſenſual 


deſires and corporal uneaſineſſes, 
without taking into conſideration, | 


ſuch as ariſe from the inclinations 


and wiſhes of the mind, independent 
of its appetites. I mult confeſs that, 


In 


— Li 


we 
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in my calmer days, I thought that all 
conditions in life were pretty equally 


happy. The gratification of our ap- 


petites will, after a little cuſtom, be 


equally attainable, whether we revel 


in the luxuries of the age, or hve with 
the coarſeſt peaſant : whatever we are 


familiarized to, our taſte miſprizes, 


whether it be coſtly or not. The reſt 
depends upon the mind, which, to 


me, ſeemed to poſſeſs the power of 


reconciling itſelf to every ſituation in 
a pretty equal degree ; and that the 
content and diſquiet of every man in 
any rank, depended not upon his 


ſituation, but his natural diſpoſition. 
There is ſtill ſomething for vanity ta 


be content with, and ſomething to be 


wiſhed for; ſomething to leave the 
human mind diffatisfied, and give the 


impulle to action, in the ſtation of the 
king and that of the footman. There- 


fore I once held, that bodily pain, 
and the abſolute loſs of liberty, were 


"a 
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the only two things which cauſed a 


difference in human: felicity, as far 
as external matters had any influence 
over it. But I now think, that the 
ſtation of the rich is the moſt un- 
happy; for our wiſhes increaſe in that 
ſtation much beyond what our power 
of ſatisfying them does; and we have al- 


ways found, that the man who wiſhes 


leaſt, is more happy than he who has. 
molt ability to gratify his wiſhes, but. 


' who alſo deſires much; for theſe gra- 


tifications, in that very ati of being 
ſatisfied, beget new wiſhes more dif- 
ficult to ſatiate. I imagine, however, 
that I am talking above your com- 
prehenſion.“ (To this Phelim aſſented 
with a ſhrug;) © 1 will thereſore, to 
adapt it to. your capacity, compare 


the life of the maſter and his foot- 


man: you ſay, that the ſervant is re- 


trained to obey the commands, and 


follow the opinion of another. Is not 
the maſter, in like manner, reſtrained. 
and 
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and enſlaved to the opinion of the 
world? And is the changeable tyranny 
of many, leſs: painful than that of 


one? As to your tolling, are not we - 


obliged to toil too? We are neceſſi- 


tated to provide for your mainte- 


nance, to watch the roguery of te- 


nants, to guard againſt the accidents 
to which riches are liable, to ſtrive to 


augment them; and even, if we need 
not do this, our indolence is a la- 
bour. The regularity and uniformity 
of your work, makes it eaſy and fa- 


miliar to you. You have no inereaſ- 


ing burthen of cares ; and your mind 
is at reſt while your body is employed. 
But the diverſity and difficulty of our 


employments fatigue both. As to 


mere ſenſual pleaſures, how great is 
the advantage in your favour! You 


muſt enjoy every ſimple produce of 


nature in as great perfection as we do. 
The milk flows as ſweet for you as 
bor your n the beef and 
mutton. 
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mutton we mult ſupply; you. with are 


as good; your clothing is equally 


comfortable and uſeful; ſuperior fine 


neſs is ſcarce more than an imaginary 
perfection. Every thing which na- 
ture originally intended for this king: 


dom you. enjoy, even more than what 


its princes and nobles were, for ages, 
obliged to be content with, while la- 
bour quickens your appetites, and en- 
riches you with a taſte unknown to. 
the rich. And what privilege do we: 
aſſume, except the power of import · 
ing and combining foreign luxuries, 
ſtrangers to our climate, and perni- 
cious to our conſtitution? and even 


of theſe you contrive to obtain your 


ſhare. Then, if you, love, you have 
no imaginary niceties and cultomary 
difficulties to overcome; a} that is 
incumbent on you, is to pleaſe the. 
woman you admire. You are ſel- 
dom teized with coquetry, perplexed 
with ſettlements which put, your wife 

out 


out of your power, or thwarted in 
your deſires by the unfeeling avarice 


leen the end of your care; happy as 
the creatures of the field, to whom 
nature has given an ample recompence 
for the ſhortneſs of their life, in that 
1appy want of forefight in which they 
ſpend it? How unlike to us, whoſe 


WE! eflection, whom care tears from the 
* eams ? You have no imaginary ho- 
nl- 


fidelity of another; no brittle reputa- 
tion to ee Which the irnprudence 
of a moment, or the calumny of a vil- 


5 Jain, may deftroy ; no children to edu- 
_ aate beyond the rules of honefty and 
the. 


aborious induſtry, When you joy, 
you joy as heartily as we do; perhaps 
you may not be ſenſible of it fo often, 
as you are lefs acquainted with the 
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of parents. What have you to do, 
but lie down and ſleep, as you have 


Wpiulow muſt be the ſcene of anxious 


nour to defend, which depends on the 


pleaſures 


ds * 
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pleaſures of imagination; but if you 
are ſo, you are leſs tormented with the 


ſorrows which ariſe from this ſame re- 
finement of notions :—evils, which 
vaſtly overbalance the ſatisfaQtion aril- 


ing from any pleaſures we may expe- 


rience above you.” * Faith, maſler, 
all you have ſaid,” anſwered his man, 


will not convince me. But, if you 


are of the opinion you fay you are, 
don't you think you'd better change 


ſituations with me ; as you know that 


you would be much happier as a foot: 
man, than as a gentleman ? and for my 
part, I think that I'd become the gen- 

tleman vaſtly.” © Not ſo, Mr. O- Fla- 
nagan, replied Elliot; © I am not ſay- 
ing, that if I was now reduced to the 


ſtate of a footman, I ſhould be as 


happy as I am in my preſent ſituation; 


but only if T had been in my youth in- 


tended for ſuch an office, and had never 
been raiſed out of that ſtation, my hap- 
pineſs would not have been a ſufferer. 

Now 
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Now I have habits to overcome, and 
deſires to conquer, which are too 
ſtrong for me to ſubdue ; and I ſhould. 
be quite miſerable in not being, in 
ſome meaſure, able to gratify them.” 


* 


® . 
„„ 


Tuis Ac pute be 1 to 
the inn where the ſtage coach ſtopped 
for dinner. When the coach had ſtop- 
ped, as Elliot handed Lucinda out, ſhe 
whiſpered him to get a room for them- 
ſelves; and to this he was before in- 
clined from the glimpſes he got of the 
company he muſt otherwiſe have, as 
he gave his. arm to ſupport Lucy.— 
They were ſcarcely ſhewn into one, 
when ſhe began to makeher complaints 
to Elliot, declaring, that ſhe was al- 
moſt poiſoned with the various bad 
| ſmells and impertinences which ſhe 


had 
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had met with from her fellow travel. 
lers. One of them, ſaid ſhe, is a 
fat butcher's wife, wrapt up in a white 
bed-gown, and I believe ſhe out- does 
the man himſelf in belly and beard. 
and the other (for, thank God, there 
are but two) is a complaiſant ſhop- 
keeper. The lady inſiſted upon hav- 
ing a little burnt Geneva before break- 
faſt to keep the wind out of her ſto- 
mach, the fumes of which were inſup- 
portable; and the ſhopkeeper, com- 
plaining that he was ſubject to the co- 
lic, took a large head of garlick, which, 
to comfort me (for, out of politeneſs, 
he ſat oppoſite to me, with his back to 
the horſes), he told me promoted belch- 
ing vaſtly. Then,” faid ſhe, * you have 
no notion of how'I was tormented with 
their ſort of : talk. The fat woman 
dwelt upon the ſnug ſituation of her | 
"huſband, who could afford to eat his 
*beef-ſteak every day—aye, and thank 
nobody for it; and the gentleman 
took 
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took a pleaſure in pointing out the 
proſpects to me, and in preſſing me- 
every place the coach ſtopped at, in 
ſpite of my molt obſtinate refuſals, to 
E brandy and water. Lucy, 
who was for ſome reaſon or other in 
very good ſpirits, mimieked their man- 
ners as ſhe related the ſtory; and ſhe 


would have gone on with a much 


longer narration, if the door had not 


opened, and exhibited, to their great 
aſtoniſhment, the ſhopkeeper himſelf. 
He made a thouſand bows ; * hoped 
that they would not be offended at his 


taking the liberty to club with them ;” 


adding with a ſimper, © that the good 
lady there, had been ſo very facetious 
all the way, that he could not think of 
being out of her company a moment, 
while it was in his power to be there.” 
He ſat down without further ceremo- 


ny, at one time ſtroking his chin, then 


his belly, and at another twirling his 
thumbs with inconceivable awkward- 


nels. | 
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neſs. Lucy, who ſcorned his appear- 
ance in her heart, was much chagrined 
at this intruſion; while Elliot, who 
had not been long enough acquainted 


Vith the world; to get rid of imperti- 


nence at the expence of ſacriſicing his 
natural politeneſs, told him, * that he 
did him a great deal of honour in fa- 
vouring him-with his company.” The 
ſhopkeeper was beginning to travel on 
that high road to converſation the wea- 
ther, by obſerving, that they were 
lucky in getting ſo fine a day ; when 
they heard a buſtling in the paſlage, 
and the voice of a man laying, In- 
dieed, woman, but you can't.“ A f—t 
for you, you rogue, I vill paſs in ſpite 
of your teeth. What if they have giv- 
en orders to be by themſelves, Jam 
ſure they can have no di{like to alittle 
good company; and I can drink my 
glaſs, and pay my reckoning as well as 
the beſt of them all, for their lives. 
When this ſpeech was cloſed, the door 
5 burfſt 
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alk violently open, and diſcovered | 


the red-viſaged and corpulent fellow- 
traveller of Lucy's, ſweating with the 
_ fatigue and vexation ariſing from the 


oppoſition ſhe had met with to her 
entrance. She flounced into the room 


with ſuch violence, that ſhe was un- 


able to ſtop herſelf until ſhe had 
got into the middle of it. When 
ſhe had recovered her breath ſuf- 


ficiently to ſpeak, ſhe cried, © Servant, 


gentlefolks! Here's' a ſaucy dog of a 
waiter told me you wanted to be alone; 
but I. would not believe the fellow; 
becauſe I knew that no young woman 


: had any buſineſs to be left alone with 
any young man.“ 


* Upon my word, Madam,” ſaid Lu- 
cinda, perhaps more moved at being 
called by the contemptuous term, 
young woman, than by her inſinuation, 
* this is great freedom.” , © Yes, my 
dear,” anſwered the other, love to 
make free; I'm not one of your mealy- 
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mouthed people; but I dare fay you 
never thought of ordering dinner un- 
til I came: oh, let the butcher's wife 
alone for thinking of the meat. Do 
you hear, you Mr. What d'ye'callem?” 
ſays ſhe, turning to Elliot, ring the 
bell, that I may order a pork griſkin, 
or ſome other nice thing; for I'm ſo 
hungry that I could eat a piece of a 
horſe behind the ſaddle.” Elliot, hardly 
able to keep himſelf from laughing, 
rang the bell; and he winked at Lucy 
to be quiet, whom he ſaw grow red 
- with vexation. When the waiter came 

up, ſhe bawled out to him, Well, 

what have you got to eat in this here 
houſe?” The waiter, among other 
things, mentioned a hough of beef. 
* Ay, a very delicate thing,” faid ſhe ; 
5* beſure you have ſome carrot with it; 
and don't you think that will do, Mr. 
Bobbm?” continued ſhe, turning to 
the ſhop-keeper. © Indeed, Madam, 
you have,” replied he, hit my taſte 

5 0 
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exactly. I 3 I take it to be vaſtly 


delicious, but may-be the Lady will 


choole ſomething elſe?” © You need 


not trouble yourſelf about me, Sir,” 
returned Lucinda with a great deal of 
ſtatelineſs; © I ſhall order a couple off 
chickens, as I declare I never fat at 


table with ſuch a piece of beef in my 
life.” This, by the bye, was a fib of 


Lucy's, to increaſe her own conſe- 


quence. © Chickens!” exclaimed the 


woman; * pſhah! we'll have none of 


theſe wiſhy- waſhy things.” Women 


who have a diſlike to one another, 
cannot keep as long from quarrelling 
as men; and Lucy, ſtarting up, ſaid, 


* I hope, Madam, I may order what I 


pleaſe for myſelf in my own room, 


without the interference of any one.” I 
believe, Madam," retortedthe butcher's 
wife,“ it is as much my room as yours. 


1 know I muſt pay my ſhare of the 


expences of it, and I think my money 
is as good as yours; it is every bit as 
D 2 ſweet, 
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ſweet, though you have got a long 
train at your tail. Marry come up, 
indeed, it is eaſy to beſpeak dainties, 
when others are to go halves in the 
payment.” Elliot whiſpered Lucy to 
let her alone, for that ſhe would only 
get herſelf abuſedin aconteſt, by which 
ſhe might loſe a good deal, and could 
gain nothing. This prudent admoni- 
tion ſhe would perhaps, in her paſſion, 
have diſregarded, had not he promiſed 
to have the affront avenged, by mak- 
ing Phelim play ſome trick on this 
manniſh woman. He next ſpoke to 
the termagant paſſenger, and ſaid, 
* that ſince ſhe did not pleaſe to have 
chickens, he would order them to be 
put in a ſeparate bill.” The ſhop- 
| keeper rubbed his hands with joy, to 
hear that he was to ſhare things he 
was not to pay for; but this would 
not content her whom it was meant 
to appeaſe. © No, Sir,” ſaid ſhe; © I'm 
as well able to pay for dainties as any 
fine 
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fne coated gentry of you all; and do 
you hear, Mr. Waiter, get twice as 
many chickens as that there Lady 


ordered, to ſhew them that I am— 


The waiter. retired to execute her 
orders, ready to burſt his ſides with 
laughing; dinner was ſoon after ſerved 


up, and the. female butcher grew 
tolerably good-humoured. She fat 


next the chickens, and Elliot begged 


of her to help him to a part of one of 


them. To diſſect them was beyond 


her ſkill; and after a deal of ſawing 


and hacking ſhe threw down her knife; 
and ſwearing that it was deviliſh 
tough, ſhe took the chicken in both 

her Tao and fairly tearing it in two, 
laid one part on Elliot's plate and the 
other on the diſh, licking her fingers 
very compoſedly after it. Our ad- 
venturer, who did not much admire 
this new - faſhioned method of carving, 
very politely inſiſted upon the ſhop- 


keeper's taking what had been thus 


D 3 gen. © 
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given to him, and helped himſelf from 


another chicken. During dinner, it 


aſtoniſhed Elliot to perceive the greedy 
eye with which his gueſts viewed every 


thing at the table; to ſee how they 


would look at any thing that they 


| thought better than the other diſhes, 


if it were half conſumed; and what 
haſte they would make to finiſh their 


plate full, that they might get more 
of it. When wine was handed about, 
the butcher's ſpouſe declared that ſhe 


had never taſted it, but that ſhe would 
do fo now for curioſity. She had 
ſcarce taken a good large ſup of it, 
when ſhe ſpurted it all out again on 
the ſhop-keeper and his plate, who 
luckily ſat beſide her. Great was his 
mortification at this ; for he had juſt 


helped himſelf to the remainder of a 


pudding, which he was now obliged 
to ſend away, rather through ſhame, 
than any delicacy of appetite. The 
reſt of the company could not re- 

ſtrain 
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ſtrain their laughter; but the female 


who had committed the miſtake, was 
not to be put out of countenance at 


it; and ſhe ſaid, © Well, good folk, you 


may laugh on, but was I to blame” 
It is as ſour as ſloe- juice, and that va- 


grant waiter has forgot, in making 
it, to put the ſugar in it; tis juſt like 


vinegar and water; here, waiter, bring 


me half a pint of brandy.” She ſo- 
laced herſelf with this, wanting Lu- 
cinda to join her; and on her refuſal, 


ſhe ſaid, laughing, e that no doubt if 
the had it in a corner, ſhe would take 


2 mouthful of it as well as another.” 


The ſpirit of Lucy was rifing with 


great impetuoſity, when word came 


in luckily, that the coachman would 


not ſtay a moment longer. The bill 
was immediately called for; and after 


ſeveral exclamations from Mr. Bob- 


bin, and curſes from his enraged fel- 
low-traveller, they both paid their 
reſpective ſhares of it, and Lucy de- 
24 clared 
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elared her intentions to go no Fariher 
that night. This ſurpriſed them very 
much ; to think that fhe ſhould throw 
away ſo much money for a ſeat in the 
566% and afterwards not take the 


worth of her penny out of it in riding. 
The butcher's wife intreated her in 
vain ; and being heated with what ſhe 


had drank, ſhe got into a paſſion at 


ſome. contemptuous' expreſſions Lucy 
let drop. As ſhe was going out of the 
room, ſhe therefore ſaid, Well, juſt 
as you chuſe; I believe as how your 
room 1s as good as your company any 
day in the year. Tis not for nothing 
that you ſtay behind ; ſuch handſome 


young men are not to be-met with at 


all times; and though we ride in ſtage- 


coaches, thank God we're honeſter than 
thoſe who think themſelves too good 


for it.“ This ſpeech raiſed the anger 


of Elliot to a great height; and he 


would, perhaps, have been tempted 
to have done ſomething he muſt have 


immediately 
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immediately repente l of, if the Iriſh- 


as to ſay, Let me alone, and Ill make 
you amends. Going up to her with 


| Ladyſhip down ſtairs?” © Indeed I 


aſking; you are a thouſand times a 


ter there, who never once offered me 
his hand to lean on.” Phelim ſup- 


parent care: he ſqueezed her hand 


cordially; whiſpering him, that if ever 
he went to ſee her at Cambridge, he 
ſhould-be ſure of a good rump ſteak, 
and a pot of ſtout beer. They had 


Phehm had placed a bucket of water, 
which had been intended for the horſes, 


man, who, having attended at dinner, 
had been by at the whole tranſaction, 
had not given him the wink, as much 


a ſmile on his face, he ſays to her, 
Arrah, won't you let me hand your 


will, anſwered ſhe, « arid thank your 


more mannerly fellow than your maſ- 


ported her down ſtairs. with great ap- 


molt lovingly,. and: ſhe returned it as 


now got juſt to the coach-door, and 
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almoſt cloſe to the ſtep. When ſhe 
had mounted the firſt ſtep, he begged 
of her to lean as much as ſhe could 
upon him; which ſhe doing, and her 
weight inclining the coach to the ſide 
ſhe was at, ſo as to make the ſtep flant, 
her ſupporter, on a ſudden, flackened. 
his arm, down ſhe ſhpped ; and as ſhe 
was going, he gaveher a judicious ſhove 
which put one of her legs into the buck- 
et. She fell with violence on her back, 
bringing the bucket along with her, 
and received all the cold water about 
her. There ſhe lay for ſome time, to 
the inexpreſſible laughter of the ſtand- 
ers by, until her face, already inflamed 
with a double portion of fire from the 
brandy ſhe had drank, grew black with 
bawling to the people to take her up, 
and inveighing with great virulence | 
againſt the Iriſhman. Her fellow tra- 
veller at length raiſed her; but when 
Ihe got up, her foot was rammed mto 
the _— of the bucket, ſo that ſhe 

could 
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could not get it out; and, as ſhe at- 
tempted to walk to a bench to ſit down, 
ſhe knocked the handle of the bucket 
ſo violently againſt the other leg, that 
ſhe roared with the pain. At laſt, how- 
ever, this troubleſome appendage was 
pulled off with a violent wrench, which 
went near to ſpraining her foot. She 
now wanted to bribe the coachman to 
ſtay. until ſhe had dried herſelf: but, 


through the interference of Phelim, he 


was inexorable; and ſhe was obliged _ 
to ſet off, wet as ſhe was, curſing the 
Iriſhman, who ſtood by laughing at 
her misfortunes, and ſwearing, that if 
ever the caught him in Cambridge, 
ſhe would get his Jacket well trounced 
for him. 
Elliot and Lucy were NOW lei 
alone together, and they agreed not 
to quit the inn until morning. After 
tea had been ſerved up, the converſa-. 
tion was inſenfibly turned by Lucy 
upon: Lady Adelaide Moreton; and 
OS «np * 
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ſhe not only queſtioned Elliot about 

her, but alſo concerning his paſſion. 
for her. Stephen could not conceive 
how ſhe had come to the knowledge 
of this affair, as he never had men- 

tioned a word of it to her. But he 
took it for granted that it had tran- 
ſpired through the 4ll-nature of Sup- 
ple; or perhaps through the talk- 
ativeneſs of the Iriſnman. He looked 
upon this, at, once, to be true; for 
there are times when we are ſuch ene- 
mies to thinking, that the ſlighteſt 
Poſſibilities will paſs with us for truths. 
He owned his love for her without 
heſitation; and confeſſed that his paſſion 
had been, as he from the firſt expect- 
ed, unſucceſsful. Lucy plied his mind 
with doubts and ſuſpicions of his miſ- 

treſs, until ſhe had worked him up into 

reſentment ; and ſhe then expreſſed her 
Pity for his ſituation. © Had I had ſuch. 

a lover as you, Elliot,” ſaid ſhe, ſi ghing, 

* I would not have been thus unhappy; 


I w ould, 
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Iwould, atleaſt, bleſs andbe bleſſed with 
the returns of mutual fondneſs. But, 
alas! my portion is miſery; and, when: i 
I get to London, what will become of 

me?” Here ſhe forced ſome tears. El- 
ot, who was not well pleaſed at her diſ- 
courſe, we will leave the reader to gueſs 
whether it was at any particular part, or 
at all, yet began to comfort her. He aſ-. 
ſured her of his protection, while it was. 
in his power to give it to her; and beg- 
ged of her, as ſhe was ſo much tired, that, 
ſhe would retire to reft. Without giv- 
ing her time to reply to a propoſal ſhe. 
did not much reliſh, he rang the bell to. 
order two beds to be prepared, each in 
a ſeparate room. The man of the houſe, 
however, informed them, that a lord's. 
carriage having broken down in the 
neighbourhood, he and his family were 
to ſpend the night here; and that, as he 
had ſuppoſed them tobe man and wiſe, 
he had kept butone bed for them both. 
— What was to be done ? It was now 

| too 
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too late to go further on. Lucy diſ- 
played all thoſe pretty terrors which 
handſomely remind a man of female 
Vyeakneſs; and kindly hint to him that 
he may attempt any ching, as the lady 

ſenſibly ſhews, that ſhe thinks herſelf 
unable to refiſt ; but at laſt they agreed 
to fit up together. This was a tempting 
fituation. Lucy again relapſed into 
grief, and deſcribed her unhappineſs; 
Stephen was again obliged to be the 
comforter. There are a thouſand mel- 
ting circumſtances attending this ſitua- 
tion between male and female, which 
ſoften the mind, and lull, for a while, 
he guardians of virtue. Eliot felt that 
the was lovely; and he flattered himſelf 
that he could forget the charms and ill 
uſage of his miſtreſs in her arms. He 
profeſſed a paſſion for her; and the re- 
fult of his mtreaties, and her reluct- 
ance, was an agreement to paſsfor man 
and wife, and to beginon that night, by 
* — the vacant bedwhich 
they 
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| they had before reſolved ſhould remain 
unoccupied. Yet how vapid were his 
joys, even when compared with thoſe 
he had experienced in the arms of the 
widow Marchmont! An eager Demon, 
in the ſhape of Love at leaſt, preſided 
there over the banquet, gave prolong- 
ing ſweetneſs to every kils, fire to every 
ecſtacy, and endleſs tranſport to the 
night. Thus does our committinga par- 
ticular action, be it virtuous or vicious, 
and perhaps the whole bias and tenor of 
our lives, often depend upon an acci- 
dent not in our own power. Had these 
been two beds in the houſe unengaged, 
Elliot would have retired early, and Lu- 
cinda would not have fallen. Our tra- 
vellers aroſe tolerably early, and con- 
tmued their journey in a poſtchaiſe to 
London, making Phelim lead his maſ- 
ter's horfe. Thitherthey got without in- 
terruption, and Stephen took lodgings 
= his prefent miſtreſs in Jermyn-ſtreet, 
St. James's. He choſe this as a retired 
ſtreet, 
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ſtreet, which had a number of private 

avenues to it, through which he might 
have acceſs to her without bein 8 taken 
notice of. | 
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TREE days: 5 ben: had 
arrived in London, he reſolved to go 
and viſit Lord Sternhold. His money 
was almoſt expended, and he did not. 
know where to turn for more: he 
had,. by the imprudent gratification- 
of his paſſions, tied himſelf. down to. 

the ſupport of another, without being 
adequate to the maintenance of him-_ 
ſelf. His poſſeſſion of Lucy had not 
| cured, but rather, even in ſo ſhort a 
time, heightened his paſſion for Lady. 
Adelaide,.by the compariſon he could 
not but make between them. It only 
therefore made him deſpair the more 
of ſucceſs, as he found that his miſ- 
conduct 
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conduct made him more unworthy of 5 | 
her. Theſe were his feelings wen ' 1.8 
he went to Lord Sternhold's ; dubious | 
of his reception, and uncertain whe- 
ther he would not be put to the 
greateſt ſhifts to ſtruggle for a ſcanty by 
ſupport. When he knocked at the 
door of Lerd Sternheld's houſe, which . 
was in e e eee he felt ge \ 


"+, 


he was, in ms Saf: en 
beg from a man whom he had never 
ſeen, and whom he had laid under no. 
fort of obligation to ſupport him. 
When the ſervant had opened the 
door, he inquired if his maſter was at 
home; and being told that he was, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be uſhered, in a 7 
good deal of confuſion, into the room, -Y 
where a ſhort, thick, white-headed man 
clad in blue, fat in an arm chair, with 
a file of newſpapers before him. El- | 
liot made him a graceful bow; but, | 
before he could deliver to him che 
purport, 
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| purport of his viſit, the a lays 


to him in a ſhort manner, with an 


huſky voice, Servant, Sir, what is 
your bulineſs?” My Lord,” anſwered 


Elliot, „I have a letter for you.” 


„Ay, replied he, all thoſe who 


trouble me with writing do not con- 


ſider how bad my eyes are. Well, 


tell me what is your buſineſs; but no 


matter,” continued he, © the letter it- 
ſelf will tell,” which he took and 


opened very deliberately. This pre- 
face did not promiſe any great ad- 


vantage to Stephen, for he had not 


yet learned not to truſt to outward 
appearances. 


When Lord Sternhold had read part 
of the letter, he cried, © What, you 


are a relation of mine, a nephew! Give 
me your hand, Sir; I always loved 
my ſiſter Elliot better than any of my 


family; ſhe has ſaved me a number of 
good floggings before now, by excuſ- 


ing my roguery, for I was no favourite 
„ at 
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* that he was glad to ſee him; for that 
ſuch a looking fellow did credit to the 


| family.” Then he took him by both the 


ſhoulders, and turned him round to 


it is your own fault, if ever you quit 
this houſe while you live.“ 


becoming expreſſions of gratitude; 


neſs of his reception, as it had been 
unexpected. Lord Sternhold was a 
good - natured, unaffected man; but, 
notwithſtanding his oddities, he had 


actly adapted, being active, courage- 
ous, _ quae careleſs of what became 


of 
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at home but what of that? Pm richer 

than the whole crew put together | 
now.” When he had ſaid this, heagain, 
ſhook Stephen by the hand, ſwearing . 


examine him; Come, ſaid he, © you 
muſt not mind the freedoms of your. 
uncle ; you are a fine built lad, and 


Stephen received his kindneſs * | 


and indeed he felt doubly the good- 


been very wild when young, and was 
lent early to ſea, for which he was ex- 
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of himſelf. As he grew more of the 
man, his raſhneſs improved into cou- 
rage; and his ardent love of his protel- 
ſion acquired him a degree of {kill in 
it, which mere good ſenſe, uninſpired 
by enthuſiaſm, could never attain.— 
"Hence he roſe rapidly to the rank of 
chief commander of a fleet, after he 
had long been an inferior officer ; and, 
being one of thoſe happy characters 
who are too well beloved in the navy, 
and have too much experience to be 
diſmiſſed for ill- ſucceſs, he was too po- 
pular among the nation at large, to be 
laid aſide by the miniſtry for any other 
cauſe, without danger to themſelves. 
He had, during the laſt war, been or: 
dered on the moſt lucrative cruizing 
ſtation in the ſervice, and had, by! his 
ſucceſſes, and the number of prizes 
which his ſquadron had captured, ac- 
quired a large fortune; on which he 
now retired, rewarded. with a title for 
his eminent ſervices, keeping few traces 
ol 
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of the ſeaman in his manner, except 


an unpoliſhed ſincerity, and unde- 
bauched goodneſs of heart, which 
ſpread his table every day for the ac- 
comodation-of any diſtreſſed officer in 
the ſervice. He prided himſelf much 
upon never having received an obli- 
gation without returning it, nor an in- 
jury without reſenting it; and his 
greateſt ſource of love to Elliot, aroſe 
not from the nearneſs of blood, but from 


Mrs. Elliot, who was then unmarried, 


inſiſting upon his taking all the pocket 
money ſhe was miſtreſs of, along with 


him, and alſo a handſome gold watch, 


of which ſhe had been made a preſent, 
when he was firſt going to ſea, With 
him our adventurer was now ſettled; 
and his ſituation was far from diſagree- 


able. He had no galling taſks impoſ- 


ed on him, no meanneſs to ſubmit to; 


he was maſter of his own time, pro- 


vided he was at home at twelve o'clock. 
at en but it Was an eſtabliſhed rule 


with 
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be open after that hour. If, however, 


bottle after dinner, to liſten to the Ad- 
miral's exploits, repeated a hundred 


and his regard for his Lordſhip, made 
him do with ſatisfaction. Stephen had 
Now lived here for two months, and 
went often to ſee Lucinda, who was, 
during that time, much changed in her 
manners. No longer gentle and unal- 


ſuming, ſhe uſed to worry him if he 


deed, conſiſted of all the money he 


with his Lordſhip never to let his doors 


he did not come in for the night, the 
old ſeaman would joke with him about 
a girl. All his taſk was, to hold to the 


times over when he was in his cups, 
and bear with his ſmoking tobacco: 
all which, Elliot's good-natured wil: 
lingneſs to render every body happy, 


was abſent a day from her ; and per- 
petually upbraided him about the ſmall 
income. he allowed her—which, in- 


could poſſibly ſpare. He had never 
been able to forget the impreſſion 
8 
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which Lady Adelaide had made on his 


heart; his loveſtill remained undimi- 


niſhed. The recollection of her diſap- 
Out pointing and quarrelling with him had 
the now faded away; and hope had even 
Ad- contnved to lay a new foundation to 
red build a temple of felicity upon it. He | 
IPs, now abhorred himſelf for his infidelity + 
co: to her with Lucinda; he felt, that by 
wil. it he had added to his unworthineſs to 
bk poſſeſs her; and as the Eaſtern Bramin, 
la 


who, once he has been defiled by cere- 
had monies inimical to his religion, thinks 
and that he is no longer worthy to be a 
Was, follower of it, he conſidered the purity 
her of his paſſion ſo far ſullied, that it was 
no longer worthy of a proffer to his 
miſtreſs. Theſe reflections, which made 
him look upon Lucinda as the great 
ſource of his uneaſineſs, joined to the 
alteration in her behaviour, made him 
gradually neglect her more and more; 
and the increaſing bad reception he 
met with from her on that account, 


ſtill 
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ſtill lengthened his abſence. Elliot was 
now awakened from that torpor which 
had ſo long poſſeſſed him, and he re- 
ſolved to part with Lucinda, but ſtill 
to allow her what he was able to afford. 
He felt, that he had lived upon a man 
who, though a relation, he diſdained 
to be an incumbrance to; his ſpirit 
told him, that it. was inconſiſtent with 
his honour, thus to remain in idleneſs, 
when his mind aſſured him of ſucceſs in 
whatever he might undertake. Theſe 
ideas, to which the conſideration of his 
love ſpurred him on, made him reſolve 
to ſpeak to Lord Sternhold on the very 
next day after dinner, about putting 
him in ſome ſituation in life, by means 
of which he might be enabled to pro- 
vide for himſelf. Elliot lay ruminat- 
ing on this ſubject the next morning, 
when Phelim, whom he had put to 
hve with Lucinda, came and told him, 
that, indeed there was the devil to 
pay ; for that Miſs Lucinda and her 
maid 
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a had ſtaid out all laſt night: and 
believe, for my part, continued he, 
that ſhe has robbed herſelf of all her 
clothes; for I ſee neither a band-box 
nor the ſign of a rag, nor the tatter of 
a cloak or coat about the room.“ Ste- 
9 phen got up, aſking him, How ſhe 
| could do this unknown to him ?“ 
* Why, Sir, they ſent myſelf out to 
keep places for them in the upper 
boxes; and before I returned, when 
che firſt act was over, they were gone 
out, and I never cloſed my eyes ſince, 
but only dozed in the chair, waiting 
up for them.“ Elliot being now dreſ- 
ſed, went immediately with Phelim to 
Jermyn-{treet, where he ſoon became 
pretty certain, that ſhe was gone with- 
out any intention to return. He eſpi- 
ed a letter on the table directed to him, 
which accuſed him of ſedueing her, by 
means of the influence her want of 
money gave him over her: ſhe in- 
veighed againſt his ingratitude, declar- 
Vas. ! ing 
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ing that ſhe left him thus, to fave her- 
ſelf the diſgrace of being turned out by 
one, who ſhe perceived conſidered her 
to be a burthen to him. This letter, 
though fullof miſrepreſentations, ſtruck 
forcibly on the mind of Stephen in his 
preſent condition. He was not diſ- 
pleaſed that ſhe was gone; and only 
wiſhed that ſhe had told him of her 
intended departure, that he might have 
given her all the money he had, or 

could have raiſed. The Iriſhman now 
brought him a little writing-box which 
was locked: after ſome deliberation 
about the propriety of it, he reſolved 
to break it open. When he had effect- 
ed this, he found nothing in it, but 
one letter directed to her; this he alſo 
opened, and found that it was written 
in a hand unknown to him. It men- 
tioned, that it was uſeleſs to trouble 
the gentleman any more about money, 
as he thought her amply recompenſed 
for the _ ſhe had told. That the 


3 matter 
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matter had not been verydifficult, as One 


of the parties was too innocent to doubt 
her veracity ; and the eredulity and 


violent paſſion of the perſon ſhe Was 
with, made him unfit to pry into the 


contrivanee, or to ſtay to ſee it unra- 


velled. It concluded with declaring, 


that her interpoſition was now uſe- 
leſs, and that ſhe was at liberty to diſ- 


cover the matter or not, as it was like- 


ly to be ſettled immediately to the 
gentleman's ſatis faction. There was 


no name to this epiſtle, which would 


enable him to trace it to its author; 


but a thouſand ſuſpicions ſhot acroſs 
his ſoul, that ſomething was meant of 
him and Lady Adelaide. © What elſe 
could they impoſe on me about? 
Hence it was, that Lucy ſeemed ſo well 
acquamted with my love to Lady 
Adelaide, although I had never men- 
ttoned it to her. It is true, ſhe muſt 
have been ſome-how an inſtrument to 
the villainous deſigns of others. I am 

E 2. - 
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paid as I deſerve for having, like a 
mad fool, ever quitted Cambridge, un- 
til I had heard from Lady Adelaide's 
own lips, what it was that ſhe had to 
object to me: this I ſhould have done, 
though I had been obliged to have 
forced my way into her preſence, and 
to have ſpoken in the hearing of her 
father. But now, continued he, © what 
is to be done? The letter ſays that all 
is ſettled. O Adelaide! I have loſt 
thee by my raſhnels, and I ſhall be 


miſerable for ever.” He immediately 
. reſolved to return to the neighbour- 
hood of Caſtlemont, to be certain of 
his fate. He had ſold his horſes, and 
he wiſhed to go in diſguiſe, that he 
might the better obſerve what was go- 
ing on at Lord Moreton's ; and, being 
thus unknown, have 1t more eaſily in 
his power to ſee Lady Adelaide, which 
he firmly reſolved to 0 before he re- 
turned again from the country. He 
ordered Phelim to borrow a livery for 

| him, 
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1 from one of Lord Sternhold's 


footmen who was about his ſize, as he 


had determined to travel as his fellow- 
ſervant. Having obtained leave of ab- 
ſence from Lord Sernhold for a few 
days, he dined at Mancheſter-ſquare, 


and afterwards equipped himfelf in the 


dreſs of a footman; then, as ſoon as 


it was dark, covering himſelf. with a 


cloak, ſo as to be hidden from the 
knowledge of the fervants, he march- 


ed out, attended by Phelim, who car- 


ried a ſmall knapfack filled with 1222 | 


for the expedition. 


a net? . 
- © RT as 1 


CHAP. XVIL 


Ir was an uncommonly dark win- 


ter's „ night on which they ſet out; they 


travelled, however, without interrup- 


tion, until about eleven o'clock : when 


Phelim, who, however he might ſcorn 
| E fatigue, 
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fatigue, had no notion of travelling 
without the refreſhment of eating and 
drinking, preſſed his maſter to ſtop 
for a few moments to wet his whiſtle. 
Elliot, who wiſhed to get on, told him 
that he would not ſtay: but Phelim was 


not to be brought ſo very eaſily to 


change his reſolution. © Softly, mal- 
ter, if you pleaſe,” ſaid he; © they ſay 
in my country, that fair and eaſy goes 
far ; and by my ſoul it is true enough ; 

you would tire - yourſelf now before 


you ſtopped ; and when you did ſtop, 


you would be able to go no further, 


but muſt take a carriage. Come, Sir, 


take a fool's advice, put ſomething un- 


der your belt, for you have a great 


way to go; beſides, I ſeel a ſtrong in- 


clination to ſtop at a good houſe in 
this village, where I remember I was 


onde very happy with an old comrade. 
Elliot could not reſiſt this argument; 


they mended their pace, and ſoon ar- 
rived at the houte, which Phelim re- 
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cogniſed with pleaſure, as the ſcene af 
his former happineſs. The people of 
the inn luckily were not in bed; and 
Phelim, who aſſumed the part of the 
ſpokeſman, as he knew the method of 

thoſe ſort of houſes better than his 
maſter, called for fome bread, cheeſe, 
cold meat, and a pot of beer. Thele 
being ſerved up, down the travellers 

ſat very ſociably together, and made 
a hearty ſupper; for travelling had ſo 
far conquered the love-fick mind of 


Stephen, that he had gained a very 


good appetite. Alter ſupper they got 
ſome punch, and Phelim diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf very much by preſling the hoſt- 


els and every female in the houſe, 
from the mather of the hoſtels to the 
maid ſervant, to {hare with him. It is 
true, he would generally contrive to 
be repaid with ſome ſmall favour, as a 
kils, or ſome other trifling liberty; 
which, however the girls might bid 
him“ be quiet, were not in the ſmall- 

E 4 eſt 
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eſt degree diſpleaſing to them. Nor 
did he even refuſe his benevolence, as 


far as his liquor went, in treating the 
maſter of the houſe, with whom he 

contrived to get into a warm argument 

about the poor's rate. Phelim aſſert- 
ed that, if every pariſh were to plant 
two acres'of good potatoes; .the poor 
might. be very well fed upon them, 
without any other burthen to the pa- 
riſh. This diſpute was violently main- 
tained on both ſides; and the Iriſhman 
offered to terminate it by a wager ; but 
In his endeavour to pull out his purſe, 
he was obliged to take out a pocket 

piſtol, which his maſter had given him 
| to carry for fear of accidents, and lay 
it on the table before he could come 
at it. The ſight of this engine of death 
terrified the whole houſe ; every one 
caſt their eye on it with terror; and 
the women ſeemed afraid that it would 
riſe up of itſelf, and make away with 


che lives of . one of them. The 


hokels 5 
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hoſteſs's mother, for the fear of each 
individual ſeemed to increaſe, m pro- 
portion to their uſeleſſneſs, aſked, in 
the name of God, Whether it was 
charged? To this Phelim replied 
with an oath, that it was triple 
charged.“ On hearing this, the old 


ſhriek, and begged of him to put it 
up; which he did at laſt. Now there 
happened to be one voman in the 


der may remember he had ſo tortured 


him with the bucket of water. She recol- 


lay lected him, but he had not obſerved 


ome her; nor did ſhe know Elliot. As 


eath WM ſhe withed to be revenged on Phelim, 
and ſaw the ſurprile of the hoſt at the 
ſight of the piſtol ; ſhe called him out, 
and told him ſhe was certain that 


ſhe remembered that the big fellow, 
E 5 (meaning 


woman fell upon her knees with a great 


corner, who had ſullenly refuſed the 
careſſes of Phelim. This was no other 
than the butcher's wife, whom the rea- 


they were two footpads, and that 
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(meaning the Iriſuman) had been ie 
en up onee before for a highway rob- 
n 
The hoſt knenetiiately wah the 
hint; he reflected on the careleſſneſs 
with which they had called for every 
ttthing in the houſe; from whence he 
collected that they either had plenty 
of money, or none—both of them 
very ſuſpicious circumſtances, Their 
making ſo free with the women, alſo, 
fruck him; and the fight of the piſ- 
tol, joined to the forbidding wink of 
Stephen, when his man had confeſſed 
that it was charged, confirmed him in 
the opinion the butcher's wife had 
ſuggeſted, that, notwithſtanding their 
liveries, they muſt be footpads. He 
caſt about in his mind how he ſhould 
| ſecure them, for he ſaw that they 
| were armed; and he knew, that had 
they not been ſo, he would have been 
inadequate to the managing of one 
ſuch man as either of them appeared 


to 
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to be. There was not much time for 
deliberation: for Stephen, who thought 
that he had allowed his man a ſufficient 
time for reſting, called for the bill. 
Their hoſt ſaid, that he would make 
it out for them; and ordering his 
maid and daughter to come to him, 
under pretence of knowing what his 
gueſts had had, he defired them to 
go out immediately and alarm the 
neighbourhood. The daughter, who 
was about ſeventeen years old, thought 
it a pity to betray two ſuch handiome 
men; and ſhe returned into the houſe 
without alarming any one, and gave 
our hero notice of what was in agita- 
tions 1 maid ſervant, however, 
had been faithful to the orders ſhe had 
received; and, before the travellers 
could determine what to do, the 
neighbours came flocking into the 
houſe, and the landlord inflantly 
charged the two adventurers with 
being highwaymen. The multitude 
1 Prepared 
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prepared: to ſeize them, while our 


heroes ſtood upon their defence ; and 


as they were in a corner where. they 
could not be ſurrounded, they made 


their opponents pay for their love of 
Juſtice with ſeveral ſevere bruiſes. 


At length, Phelim having brought 


the landlord down with a blow of the 


candleſtick on the pate, cried out, 


No, gentlemen, that I have killed 
this treacherous blackguard, will you 
tell me what does all this mean?“ — 
Two or three of the mob cried out 
together, that they were highway- 
men, and muſt come before a juſtice 
of peace. And pray now," replied 
he, © did I ever rob any of you?” 
They anſwered that he had not. 
„Well then,“ continued he, . ſup- 
poſe that I was a robber, is it not 


very ill- natured of you not to let me 


go about my buſineſs, who am doing 
none of you any harm ? But I ſay it 
"2658 * I am no. robber; and I will 
8 | beat 


here is my laſt difcharge ” 
he pulled out one, which one of Lord 
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beat any raſcal to a jelly who ſays 1 
am; for I am an honeſt ſervant, and 


So ſaying, 


Sternhold's footmen had given him to 


look at the day before, and which he 
had neglected to return. This evi- 


dence ſwayed with his opponents very 


much ; and Elliot, who had remained 


ſilent, partly from the ſuddenneſs of 
the attack, and partly from the full 


employment he found in defending 
| himſelf from perſonal violence, which 


left no time for reflection or ſpeaking, 


now interpoſed; and deſired them to 


beware how they aſſaulted ſervants 
going about the buſineſs of their. ma- 


ſter. In all probability, the mob 


would have been thus prevailed on 
to let them depart peaceably, had 
not the conſtable unluckily come in, 
and the hoſt recovered from the ſtu- 
pefaction of the blow he had re- 
ceived. The latter, thirſting ſor revenge, 

| imme- 


iron candleftick which he brandiſhed 
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immediately preferred his complaint; 


and the conſtable, who is generally a 


good friend to the retailers of good 


 4quors, inſiſted upon the fuppoſed 
culprits going before a magiſtrate. 


The mob prepared te ſupport the 
conſtable, and Phelim prepared for 


reſiſtance; when Elliot, confidering 


that oppoſition would be uſeleſs, and 


only tend to give the magiſtrate a 


worle opinion of him, reſolved to 
fubmatt peaceably to. the authority of 
the conſtable. Laying dowa his flick, 
he ordered Phelim to depofit a large 


moſt formidably, and then gave him- 
ſelf up quietly into the hands of the 


conſtable; his man doing the ſame, 


though not. without an infinite deal 
of reluctance. The houfe now gra- 
dually aflumed a more quiet appear- 
ance : the hoſt, indeed, was obliged 
to retire, on account ef the ſevere cut 
be had got ; but he reckoned himſelf 


to 
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to be amply. recompenſed in the 


quantity of his beer and gin which 
were taken off by che multitude he 


had called in; who were all aſſembled 


in different groupes, talking of the 
affair, and declaring their conjectures 
concerning the priſoners. The opinion 
of the men in general was, that the 
rogues would be banged ; and that of 
the women, that the poor fouls were 
 mnocent. 


| The conſlable had inſiſted upon 


tying them, to ſecure them for the 
night, as it was too late to diſturb his 
worſhip the juſtice, by any calls to at- 
tend the duties of his pro ſeſſion. 
Stephen was highly vexed at what 
had happened; he found his journey 
to ſee his miſtreſs delayed, and him- 


ſelf in danger of being committed to 


jail, out of which he ſaw no means of 
extricating himſelf, but by a diſcovery 
of his real name and quality ; which 


would, perhaps, eventually bring on a 
diſcovery 
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diſcovery of this diſaſter, either to 
Lord Sternhold, or his father. He 
had no opportunity of ſpeaking to 
Phelim m private, that they might 
agree in one ſtory, and thus have a 
chance of procuring liberty, by their 
appearing to be the ſervants of ſome 
nobleman or gentleman ; for he juſtly 
apprehended, that the ſlighteſt vari- 
ation from each other in their rela- 

tions, would preclude their obtaining 
credit; ſo leave no other ſource for 
enlargement, but that which he wiſhed 
to evade, the diſcovery of who he 
was. Such were the reflections which 
occurred to Elliot during the night. 
He was obliged to ſit up liſtening to 
the noiſe, riot, and inſults of thoſe 
about him; and even to make them 
merry at his own. expence, in order 
to bribe off the conſtable's firſt reſo- 
lution of tying them. It often ap- 
peared feaſible to him, in the im- 
patience of love and pride, to break 
*VVVVHö'ii;; 1 from 
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from amongſt, his keepers; at other 
times, he curſed the counſel of Phe- 


lim, which had accidentally, been the. 


cauſe of this. misfortune. At length, 
nine o clock came, which was the 


uſual time of. Juſtice Addle's ſhaking 


off the embraces of Morpheus ; and 


the conſtable, attended by the whole 
village armed in the moſt tremendous 


manner their houſes could furniſh, ſet 


forward with his priſoners for the 


manſion of the juſtice. They arrived 


chere in a ſhort time, but were obliged 
to wait until twelve o clock before his 
worſhip made his appearance; he hav- 


ing ſat up very late the night before, 
and got immoderately drunk, at a 
houſe which had juſt procured a 
licence to entertain paſſengers through 


his intereſt. On this account, he did 


not riſe until it was very late; and it 
was a rule with him never to go upon 


duty, until he had fortified himſelf 


with his breakfaſf, Ee Was obliged 


ta 


priſoners and his accufers had been 
| thewn. Rubbing his eyes, for he was 
ſcarce awake as yet, and put out of 
humour by being hurried in his break- 

faſt; he aſked, What it was thoſe 


a number of hums and has; and at 
length, after a long heſitation; in- 
formed his worfhip, © that he believed 
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to eadire this additional Acterition 
with apparent patience; and at laft the 
juſtice. entered the hall, into which the 


Alen had done.“ The conſtable, 
who had never thought it worth his 
while to inquire into the matter, made 


the men had been guilty of a robbery, 
for that Sam Juniper, who kept the 
Hampfhire Hoy, had ſeen one of them 
5 e out a terrible piſtol, and ſwear 
. that were were ſix charges in the 
belly of it.” What! had the villains 
viſtols: ?” cried the juſtice, Il en- 
gage they are bloody dogs ; here, 
clerk, make aut their mittimus.” 
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Elliot now ſtepped forward to make 
his defence; for he was afraid, leſt 
the Iriſnman ſhould begin, and by his 
blunders lead him into additional dif- 
ficulties. He, therefore, informed his 5 
worſhip the juſtice, © that they were 
ſervants of Lord Sternhold's, going 
about his buſineſs ; that they carried 
a caſe of piſtols by his Lordſhip's di- 
rection, to protect his property; and 
that they had not been caught, either 
noting, or in any other ſuſpicious 
action. But that the inn-keeper, wyh- 
out any other cauſe whatever, than 
one of them pulling out a piſtol, which 
certainly, had he been confcious of 
guilt, he would have been ſolicitous to 
conceal, had concluded that they were 
foot- pads. The juſtice, in whoſe 
breaſt any piece af plaufibility. had . 
the weight of intuitive truth, now in- 
elined to their fide, and would have 
diſcharged them, had not the hoſt diſ- 
OR bis wounded head, inſiſted 
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upon the falſehood at Elliot $ defence, 


and urged, that. there was a better 
witneſs, who would ſwear poſitively 


againſt them; but who could not be 
there immediately. He alluded to the 
butcher's wife, who had firſt inſtilled 
| the ſuſpicion into him; but the know- 


ing how the matter would turn out, 
and afraid of the conſequences, had 


gone away; but to pacify the inn. 


keeper, had told him, that ſhe was 
only going a ſhort way, and would 
return immediately. This bent the 
pliant juſtice again on that ſide, and 


| He once more ordered their commit- 
'ment to be made out. Elliot dwelt 


upon the hardſhips he and his fellow- 
ſervant muſt ſuffer by this confine- 
ment-; talked of the injury his Lord's 


| buſineſs would be liable to ſuſtain from 
| theirbeingthus delayed, andthreatened 
them with the reſentment of a power- 
ful proſecution for ſtopping his ſer- 
vants, becauſe a fellow ſaid, that ſome- 


body 
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body would come to ſwear againſt 


, them, or for carrying arms, which 
1 every proteſtant had a right to do. 
Y This remonſtrance, however, had no 
Ee effet on the Juſtice: he was grown 
5 weary of wavering, and was reſolved 


to ſtick tohis laſt determination; which 


# had certainly an equal chance of being 
right. Elliot was now on the point 


of attempting to liberate himſelf by a 
* diſcovery of who he was, when he was 


a eee a by the coming in of two 
1 or three people. They immediately 
E 


made their buſineſs known; which 
was, to claim his worſhip's protection 
and liberty to act a play in a neigh- 
bouring barn; and they ſaid, that a 
gentleman was waiting without doors 
who would give them a good charac- 
ter. One of them immediately went 
for him (for the buſineſs of poor pri- 
ſoners is always tranſacted laſt), and 
brought in Tom Filmer, who had been 
ſo 1 intimate with Elliot at College. 
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_—_ who inſtantly knew him, cried 


, © Arrah, Maſter Filmer, how's 


N ? By my conſcience, Em glad 
to ſee you; gh. faith, my fellow 


ſervant and I won't now go to jail for 
want of character.“ Filmer demand- 
- ed of him, how his maſter, Mr. Elliot 


was? To which he anſwered, © that he 
did not live with Mr, Elliot now, but 
with Lord Sternhold ; and that there 
was Jack Prancer, who allo lived with 


| his Lordſhip, and whom he believed 


he might likewiſe have ſeen in Mr. 


_ Eliot's ſervice,” Filmer knew Elliot 


in diſguiſe ; but, gueſſing from Phe. 
lim's diſcourſe, and the looks of his 
friend, that he did not wiſh to be 


| known, he fell immediately into the 


Rory he had juſt heard, and gave them 
both an extraordinary good character. 
This coming from a manof his appear 


| ancewascakilycredited; healſo terrified 


the audience, by hinting to the captors 
* penalties they had incurred for 
this 
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ed this illegal 8 and the ill 
conſequences which would accrue to 
the juſtice, if he ſent two innocent men 
to jail. His harangue had the deſir- 
ed effect; and Elliot, to his great joy, 
was left at liberty to proſecute his 
journey. This, however, did not ſatis- 
ty Mr. O Flanagan, who refolved to 
3 ſatisfaftion on the body of the 
hoſt for his treachery. - He therefore 
waited quietly until he got out of the 
juſtice 8 territories; ö when, ſuddenly 
turning on Mr. Juniper (who, unfor- 
tunately for himſelf, had come incau- 
tiouſly very near him, to demand 
payment ſor ſome hquor the conſtable 
had drank), without giving him the 
leaſt warning to detend himſelf, cried, 
„Faith, my jewel, IIl pay you, ſure 
Rer. enough!“ and gave him a blow which 
ear. Wl left him ſenſeleſs on the ground. As 
fied che unfortunate gin-retailer was riſing, 
tors the enraged Hibernian would have 
for truck him another blow, which might 
this | have 
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have excited the mob to take the part 


of their townſman, to the no ſmall de- 


triment of Phelim, had not his maſter 
interpoſed ;—Not with | intreaties or 
commands alone; for to theſe he paid 
: not the leaſt attention but by catch: 


ing hold of his arm, and forcing him 
to remain quiet. Phelim intreated his 
maſter to permit him to lick the ſoul 
out of the villain; and finding him 
obdurate to this requeſt he promiſed 
to be ſatisfiedwith grving him one blow 
more. On being refuſed this requeſt 
alſo, he burſt out into a great paſſion, 
and ſwore, that for three potatoe-ſkins 


he would never. ſerve him another 


minute. 
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him a long lecture onthe! impropriety of 


his conduct, both now and at the inn- 
which the latter heard with not a little 
impatience, when Filmer overtook 
them, and cut it ſhort by his preſence. 


He had haſtened to complete his bu- 


ſineſs with the juſtice, that he might 
follow our adventurer out of the town; 
which he knew they would make haſte 
to quit, as the ſcene of their diſgrace. 
The curioſity of Filmer to know the 
reaſon of his friend's appearing in that 
parti-coloured diſguiſe, was very great; 
and Elliot, who was well convinced of 
his integrity, promiſed to ſatisfy him, 
after they had adjourned to a neigh- | 
bouring field to reſt themſelves; for 
our travellers were tired with vexa- 
tion, and that want of ſleep which 
originated from the adventure of laſt 
might: when, as Filmer could not 
with propriety appear familiar with a 
footman before the people of any 
houſe, and as, after the late misfortune, 
Vor. II. F | our 
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our hero did not chuſe to venture into 
reſolved to enjoy under the canopy of 


ed with alacrity; and while he was 


the anger of Lady Adelaide originated 


He ſhewed the little probability there 


5 FAY — — — 


jected to in his preſent diſguiſe. This 


Stephen had nothing to oppoſe to his 


with him, his * had more weight 
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one, it was agreed to diſpatch Phelim 
to procure ſome proviſions and drink 
from the next inn, which they were 


heaven. This command Phelim obey- 


away, Elliot communicated theſtory of 
his love to Filmer. His friend endea- 
voured to perſuade him to forego this 
expedition; he pointed out the dubious 
grounds on which he concluded that 


from a miſrepreſentation of Lucinda's. 


gn. 


was of his obtaining an interview to 
clear matters up; and dwelt upon the 


inſults he would be likely to be ſub- 


advice was certainly conſonant with 
realon : but what is reaſon to love? 


friend's arguments but his hopes; and 
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than a mathematical demonſiration. — 
Elliot, in his turn, aſked Filmer, What 
had brought him ſo far from Cam- 
bridge; and whether he had entirely 
quitted College? The latter bluſhed 
at his . but owned that he had. 


« I am grown tired, my friend,” 


neſs of an univerſity life. I have tried 
to ſtudy for a religious profeſſion ;. 
but the dryneſs of its morality, and 
the impoſſibility of Ting in it with- 
out intereſt, have driven me away 
from it. In my attempt to acquire a 
knowledge of phyſic, I have found 
the ſpeculative part of the ſcience 
uncertain; and the practical to con- 
iſt of nothing but grimace, aſſurance, 
and formality. Nothing remains now 
to try but the law, which is the true 
ground for genius to flouriſh in. Me- 
rit muſt there riſe, unſupported by 
influence or alliance; and honour 
and bleſſings will there accrue from 
F 2 ſuccouring 


ſaid he, © of the unprofitable ſame- : 
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fuccouring the diſtreſſed.” Thus did 
poor Filmer find ſubterfuges in his 


own ingenuity to hide his caprice 


from himſelf; and thus may every 


| ingenious man do, who has not 
learned to confine his views to a par- 
ticular ſcope of action. For no pro- 
feſſion is ſo beneficial that ſomething 
may not be ſaid againſt it; and no 


mode of active life ſo unprofitable, as 
that ſomething may not be urged in 


its favour. Filmer proceeded to in- 


form his friend, that he was ſenſible 
how much a propriety of delivery was 
neceſſary in the department of life he 
had now irrevocably choſen. * You 
know,” ſaid he, © how much perſua- 
five power 1s contained in the har- 
mony of a well-modulated voice, and 
the graces of a well-adapted action. 
This, my dear friend, J am deter- 


mined to ſtudy; and, for this reaſon, 


I have agreed to perform among thoſe 
players whom you ſaw me with to- 
| web 


nd 
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Jay, 
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hay; without taking. any falary. For 


this purpoſe I ſhall change my name, 


and diſguiſe my appearance immedi- 


ately.“ Stephen ſtared at the wild- 


nels - of this ſcheme, and did all he 
could to diſſuade him from it; but in 
vain. Filmer urged the advantages 
he would receive from converſing with 


mankind in every ſituation in life: his 


wiſhes ſeconded his reaſons ;. and El- 
liot, in his turn, found it impoſſible: 
to diſmount his friend from his hobby- 
horſe. Phelim had returned with the 
proviſions while this diſcourſe was 
going on; and, after having eaten 
very heartily, they aroſe to departs 
Filmer to join the players, and El- 
lot to continue his journey. Their 
arguments againſt the ſeveral reſolu- 
tions of each other had not cooled 
their affection; for they both had the 
ſenſe to ſtop where they found that 
contradiction would be not only uſe- 
leſs, but diſagreeable ; and Stephen 
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gave his friend directions where to 


find him in London. Our adven- 
turers travelled on without ſtopping, 
until they came to a town within fif. 
teen miles of Caſtlemont, where they 
reſolved to ſleep for that night. No 
material converſation paſſed between 
them, except ſome advice from Ste- 


phen to his man, to take more care 
how he demeaned himſelf in future, 
during the time which tkis expedition 
ſhould laſt. When they came into 
the inn, they were obliged, from ther 


appearance, to go into the public 


tap-room ; and calling for ſomething 
for dinner, they ſat down among a 
number of common people who were 
ſeated. in the boxes around them. 


When dinner was finiſhed, the people 


in the next box, who ſeemed very ſo- 
ciably given, entered into converſa- 
tion with them; and, from a prin- 


ciple of good fellowſhip, they ſoon. 
joined company. Stephen did not 


feel 
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feel all that pleaſure from examining 
the manners of the commonaky mi- 
nutely, which he had flattered him- 
ſelf, on commencing his journey, 
that he ſhould experience. He found 
them actuated. by the ſame paſſions as 
the rich, bur leſs able to diſguiſe them. 
The diſagreeable part of focial life, 


among. the upper ranks, remained 


intercourſe had evaporated. They 
have their pride, their envy, and 
their quarrels; and the only obſer- 
vation he could make in their favour 
was, that if they were more addicted 
to miſchief, their laborious employ- 
ment prevented the frequent repe- 
tition of it; and their want of power 
precluded that extenſive perniciouſ- 
nel which obtains but too much 
among their ſuperiors. From ſuch 
company Stephen gladly retired early, 
and ſoon forgot every thing but his 
Adelaide in ſleep. Next morning, 

F 4 Phelm 
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Phelim having diſcharged the bill, 
for he was purſe-bearer, they both 
ſet off, and arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Caſtlemont pretty late in the 
evening. Our hero was at a loſs to 
fix where he ſhould take up his reſi- 
dence during his ſtay : he knew that 

every one thereabout were dependants 
on Lord Moreton ; and he was known 


at the inn where he uſed formerly to 


put up when he came to hear tidings 
of Lady Adelaide. If he were at all 
discovered, he was ſure that his dil- 
guiſe would create ſuſpicion, excite 
curioſity, enſure the diſcovery of his 
deſigns, and conſequently: fruſtrate 
his project. On theſe accounts he 
determined to go to the cottage of the 
poor woman who had told him the 
ſtory of her huſband's being ruined by 
his conduct at an election, whom he 
had reſcued from the ruin of an exe- 
cution on her goods. Having arrived 
there, he knocked at the door of her 
humble 
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bumble habitation, and begged admit- 
tance. This he was for ſome time de- 
nied for even the poor dread the 
violence of robbers; but, on making 
himſelf known to her, ſhe opened the 
door. 

The ſurpriſe of Mrs. Welles, for 
that was the poor woman's name, at 
ſeeing the change in his dreſs, | Was 
very great, and ſhe was terrified, leſt 
he ſhould have done ſomething which 
obliged him to diſguiſe himſelf, to 
Ks: the purſuit of juſtice. A little 
time, however, cleared up her ſuſpi- 
cions; when he told her, that he came 
to reſide a couple of days in her 
houſe, as he had ſome buſineſs to 
tranſact in the neighbourhood, which 
required that he ſhould be-concealed. 
She remembered that he was in love 
with Lady Adelaide Moreton, and 
ſaid to him, ſmiling, © Ah, Sir, 1 fee 
you will do a great deal to gain a fine 
young lady; but, la, Sir, I have no 
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commodation for ſach a fine gentle- 
man as you be; indeed, I have but 
this room, and another where my 
daughter and I ſleep. © No matter 
for that,” anſwered our hero; if you | 
can ſpare that room to my man and 

me, and put up with this one for you 
and your daughter, it will anſwer my 
- wiſhes. The only difficulty is, what 

we ſhall do for bed-clothes.” © Indeed, 
Sir, anſwered Mrs. Welles, I can = 
fuſe you nothing; and I have clothes 
enough, which I have preſerved ſince 
my poor Huſband's death, if your man 
can be content to he on a pallet of 
ſtraw.“ Phelim aſſented with alacrity; 
and Mrs. Welles called up her daugh- 
ter, who was in bed, to aſſiſt her in 
preparing ſupper for them. Elliot be- 
held the delicate and innocent charms 
of this young maid with admiration; 
but he conſidered with ſorrow, that 
. this heavenly gift was only a curſe to 
one of her claſs in life, which excited 


temptation 
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temptation in the minds of the rich 


and debauched. That inſtead of con- 

firming her in a ſuitable condition of 
life, by a marriage with ſome induſtri- 
ous perſon of her own rank, it was 

only the ſyren of ſeduction in the eyes 
of the unprincipled, and the too uner- 
ring prophet of abandoned proſtitu- 
tion. Say, ye admirers of novelty, 

and introducers of luxury and refine- 
ment, can all the benefits you boaſt 
to have produced, „ for this 
calamity which falls on the gentleſt 
work of Heaven ? Can all the conve- 


niences you invent, to enervate man, 
and rob him of his glorious ſelf-depen- 
_ dence; can the artificial cuſtoms of 


Cached; which, to {latter the vanity of 
one poor mortal, prey on the happi- 
neſs of thouſands, perhaps all his na- 
tural ſuperiors, or the ſubtle diſtinc- 


| tions of vain ſpeculation, which per- 


plex our morality, and diſtract our 
conduct, compenſate for this. loſs to 
F 6 love 
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love and innocence ? Unhappy ſtate 
of humanity ! where man's love is 
more pernicious than his hatred--where 
he wiſhes to deſtroy what he admires, 
and burns to poiſon the ſource of vir- | 
gin fondneſs, created to bleſs ſome con- 
tant lover with laſting happineſs !|— 
Why are we tempted to pull the love- 
lieſt flower of creation, but to tread it 
under our feet after a momentary pol- 
ſeſſion? Alas! there is no ſecond 
Tpring to create, no new genial ſummer 
to mature the roſy purity of female in- 
nocence: if the worm of ſenſuality prey 
on it, or the blight of ſcandal oppreſs 
it, the ſtem withers from 1ts pride, ne- 
ver to revive again. | 
The old woman and her daughter 
Fora themſelves very much in pre- 
2 ſupper for their gueſts; they 
killed their fatteſt fowl, and made out 
- their ſcanty ſupper with eggs juſt laid. 
The whole family, when ſupper was 


ready, fat down at the ſame table by 
Stephens 
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Stephen's requeſt ; and every thing 
was ſerved up with a neatneſs which 
ſhewed that the poor woman had once 
known more favourable days. She 
preſſed Elliot to eat, with a warmth 
which ſpoke his welcome, more fully 
than the whole catalogue of profeſ- 
tons. When ſupper was over, our 
adventurer retired early to the bed 
they had prepared for him, as he was 
much fatigued with the unuſual length 
of his journey on foot ; and his man 
Phelim ſnored near him on a bundle 
of ſtraw. This, however, was no in- 
convenience to him; and Stephen for- 
got, in his eagerneſs to behold his 
miſtreſs, every diſtreſs. which attended 
his attempt. Early in the morning, 
he haſtened to ſhake off the trammels 
of ſleep; and, having dreſſed himſelf, 
charged his man not to quit the houſe 
leſt he ſhould be known, and then de- 


parted for Caſtlemont with eager haſte. 
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Every turn of the road, every buſh as 


he paſſed along, recalled to his memo- 


ry ſome tender circumſtance, ſome 


fond idea, which melted his ſoul with 


additional tenderneſs, and increaſed 
his anxiety. When he had croſſed the 
wall which ſeparated Lord Moretons 
demeſne from the road, and had got 
mto the grove where Lady Adelaide i 


had given him an interview, he haſten- 


ed to the ſpot where he recollected ſhe 
had ſtood. All her kindneſs, every 
word that ſhe had: ſpoken, ruſhed a 


once upon his memory; and he pleaſed 


himſelf with the thought, that he pref: 
{ed the very ſpot which ſhe had once 


conſecrated by ſtanding upon. The 


joy of recollection, however, is but 
momentary ; and the more ſubſtantial 


fears that heſhould be fruſtrated in his 


attempts to fee her, or that her anger 
ſtill continuing, might render her deal 
to all his excuſes and paſſionate in- 


treaties , dwelt upon his mind. With 
_ theſe 
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theſe thoughts he took poſſeſſion of 
the thicket where he had more than 
once lain hid; and watched the turn 
of the walk which led towards him | 
from the houſe with unceafing anxiety 
and trepidation. His heart ſometimes 
beat violently with the apprehenſion 
that ſhe was coming ; and ſo much did 
he dread her reſentment, that he almoſt 
wiſhed that ſhe ſhould not appear.— 

But as ſoon as the proſpett of ſeeing 
her vaniſhed, his eagerneſs to throw 
himſelf at her feet, again returned. 
His wiſhes, however, were not to be 
gratified ; and when it became dark, 
he was forced to retire, almoſt periſhed 
with the cold, from the ſtate of mac- 
tion he was obliged to remain in, while 
expoſed to the open air, and chagrin- 
ed to the quick with diſappointment. 
When he came home, he inquired of 
Mrs. Welles, whether ſhe had heard any 
thing concerning Lady Adelaide late- 
ly? „ * Mackwday, Sir, replied the 
"_ 
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good woman, * ſhe uſed to be a good 
friend to me, and took great pleaſure 
in ſpeaking to my daughter there; 
for ſhe uſed to come and ſee us very 
often; and many 1s the good coat ſhe 
would ſend my Sally : even that one 
on her back, is a preſent from her good 
 Ladyſhip. But indeed ſhe has not 
been here this great while now, and | 
am told does not go out at all; for her 
father wants her- to marry ſome great 
lord, but ſhe can't abide him. Indeed, 
I don't wonder at it, when ſhe has 
ſeen ſuch a fine gentleman as you are; 
for I never found that theſe lords, not- 
withſtanding their title, are a whit big- 
ger or better than other folk.“ Elliot 
was glad to hear, at leaſt, that his miſ- 
treſs was not married, which he knew 
this woman mult have known, had it 
taken place. But - conſidering with 
himſelf, that if ſhe ſeldom went out, 
he might remain for a long time every 
day in the thicket, before he could 
have 
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has an opportunity of ſeeing her, he 
reſolved to ſend out Phelim in the 
morning, to try if he could light 8 
upon any one of his old acquaint- 
ances among the ſervants, from whom | 
he might learn an accurate account of : | 
the ſituation of the Moreton family ; 1) 
and at what time, and in what places, 
Lady Adelaide uſually went forth to 
walk. He determined alſo to ſlay 
himſelf at Mrs. Welles's, until he re- 
turned and brought with him ſome 
intelligence which might regulate his 
motions. = 
Continuing in this eb in the 
morning, he diſpatched Phelim to 
Caſtlemont, charging him to conceal 
himſelf, if poſſible, from every one of 
the ſervants, except the perſon whom 
he could moſt rely on, and to feign 
even to him, that he had quitted the 
ſervice of Elliot. Phelim boaſted of the 
adroitneſs he would diſplay in the 
affair. F aich, maſter,” cried he, © tet 
| me 
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me alone, I'll engage Ill get a ſecret 
out of a man, although it never en- 
tered into his head before. The devil 
a one of them all will I truſt but 


honeſt Robin; and I know too much 


of his taſting his Lord's wine, to think 


he dare betray me. But faith, Robin 


is an honeſt fellow for all that; for 
when I mentioned this as roguery to 
him, he ſaid that it was by agreement, 
one of the vails, and perquiſites of 
Engliſh ſervants, to ſuppoſe their mal- 
. ter ſo good as to let them take every 
thing they wiſhed for, without thei 
troubling him with afking it. Ah! 
Sir, he's the lad who won't flinch over 
a bottle; and by my foul he loves you 
well, for a many an health he ha 
drank to you. When I warm hv 
heart with a ſup, you will ſee how the 
ſecrets of the family will come tum- 
bling out.” Phelim, without waiting 
for a reply, trotted away, which was 
bis uſual gait when in an hurry to- 


wards 
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wards Caſtlemont. Elliot remained 
in the cottage, and, willing to prevent 
the torments of ſuſpenſe, entered into 
converſation with the daughter of 
Mrs. Welles. Her modeſt and in- 
nocent ſimplicity attracted his regard, 

and perhaps her beauty tended to 
increaſe it; for, let the rank of a fe- 


male be what it may, there is always 


ſomething irreſiſtibly conciliatory in a 
fine face and perſon. To the queſtions. 
which he aſked her, ſhe anſwered with 
adegree ofopenneſs and good-humour, 
which ſhewed that, if ſhe was baſhful, 
It was alone the fault of the ruſticity 
of her mind; and that ſhe was juſt of 
that happy age, and in that happy 
frame of mind, when her boſom was. 
at peace with the world and with it- | 
ſelf, He aſked her with a ſmile, © how 
many {weethearts ſhe had?” To which 
the replied with a bluſhing down-caſt 
look, that ſhe had ne er aone.” O, that 
s SOTO ' anſwered he: © fo pretty 

a girb 
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there not ſome gentleman hereabout, 
who has told you that he is dying for 


only for your advantage; and I think 
but her mother told him, that, in- 
deed, there was a well-dreſſed man, 


man, who uſed to come there ver) 


continued ſhe, © I hope to ſee my 
poor dear child ſettled for life, and 


the man's name, or where he lived! 


a girl as you are cannot be without 
a lover. Come, tell me the truth, is 


you? Do not be aſhamed; I aſk you 


that your mother told me as much 
once.” The timid girl made no reply; 


though he was not ſo fine as a gentle 


often to talk to Sally, and that he had 
told her he would marry her ; ſo that, 


not thrown upon the world at mi 
death, without any body to take care 


of her.” Elliot aſked her, if ſhe knen 
and ſhe told him, that he ſaid, his 


name was Kane, and that he lived 
about ten miles off; but where, in 


deed, ſhe did not know: It is ver) 
odd, 
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odd,” replied our adventurer, © that 
he never told you where he lived: pray 
does he come here often? I would 
wiſh to ſee him ; for I fear that, from 
his diſguiſing himſelf thus, he means 
no advantage to your daughter.” The 
old woman promiſed him, that the 

firſt time he came, and he was there 
generally about twice a week, he ſnould 
be made acquaiuted with him. Stephen 
cautioned the daughter, who ſtood by 
liſtening with a degree of attention that 
marked her concern for the man on 
whoſe conduct he was reflecting, not 
to believe any promiſe he made, until 
ſhe had firſt conſulted her mother; 
and on no account to go with him 
any where out of the houſe, until they 
were firſt married. He had ſcarce 
finiſhed this ſentence, when a knock- 
ing at the door drove him into the 
next room to conceal himſelf. | 
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© HAÞ AX 


Ius buſtle, whichwas occaſioned 
by the coming in of the perſons, pre- 


vented his diſtinguiſhing for ſome 
time who they were. But guels his 


emotions, when he heard the voice of 


Lady Adelaide telling Sally, © that 
ſhe had brought her a {mall bundle as 
a preſent.” He knew not how to 
ſupport his ſituation : he was afraid 
that there was ſome one with her, 
and he dreaded the prying eyes and 
ſlippery integrity of ſervants; but 
above all things he was afraid of her dif- 
pleaſure. When in London, he thought 
that no obſtacle could be ſufficiently 
great to prevent his ſpeaking to her; 
yet he now felt the ſlight one of a 
door almoſt too ſtrong for him to 
Overcome. 

Fortune, however, which even in 
our greateſt unhappineſs ſometimes 

grants 
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grants us a ſolitary favour, was at 
preſent propitious to Elliot; and he 
heard Lady Adelaide telling Mrs. 
Welles, © that ſhe would be obliged 
to her to go along with her maid and 
help her to carry a couple of ſmall 
bundles, containing ſome neceſſaries, 
for two poor families who lived about 
half a mile off, I will lit here with 
sally in the mean time,” continued 
o Ml ſhe, © for I am fatigued with the 
d length of a walk which has for ſome 
r, Wl time paſt been unuſual to me.“ Our 
d hero heard this ſpeech with rapture, 
at MW as he now hoped to unravel the myſ- 
i. Il tery of her diſpleaſure, and intercede 
ht for favour. He waited, with impa- 
ly Wl tience, for the going out of Mrs. 
Welles and Clarinda. As ſoon as he 
judged them to be out of fight, he 
opened, with trembling impatience, 
the door which ſeparated him from 
all that he prized in the world. His 
miltreſs raiſed her 3 eyes at the 
noiſe 


room. At the fight of him, for ſhe 
| knew him at the firſt glance, notwith- 


other in rapid ſucceſſion, while ſhe 
ſtood hardly able to ſupport the con. 


though, in the firſt moment of ſur: 
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noiſe he made in coming out of the 


ſtanding his diſguiſe, ſhe gave an in- 
voluntary ſcream, and ſtarted from 
the chair on which ſhe ſat; the co- 
lours of her cheek yielding to each 


flict of contending emotions. Al. 


priſe, ſhe might have felt ſome plea- 
ſure at ſeeing him, ſhe checked it at 
once, and endeavoured to quit the 


room without honouring him with a 
word. Her aſtoniſhed and afflicted 
lover, getting between her and the 


0 
0 
door, intreated her to ſtay, aſked how 
he could have thus incurred her dil- 8 


pleaſure? © Why, Lady Adelaide, do | 
you thus avert your eyes as if the 
ſight of me were poiſonous? Does apal- ul 
ſion ſo ſincere as mine merit this * 


ſcorn ” My heart tells me I have done 
| nothing 
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a ſufficient puniſnment. I have been 
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nothing to deſerve h diſpleaſure ; % 

and if I had, ſure the torments of not 
Y having ſeen you, and of being with-' 
oat power to inquire into the cauſe of 
your anger, for theſe three months, is 


condemned without having any know 
ledge of my offence; I have been, 
puniſhed, without having been heard 
in my own exculpation; yet, Lady 
Adelaide, I repine not at what 1s paſt, 
for it was your pleaſure ; but doom 
me not to endleſs miſery, or give me, 
at leaſt, to know why I am to be thus 
cternally unfortunate.” This ſpeech. 
of his had ſome effect upon the boſom 
of his miſtreſs; but her reſentment 
was ſtill too ſtrong to permit her to 
grant his requeſt. She therefore ſaid 
to him, with affected indifference, 
* This deſire of yours, Sir, is quite 
uſeleſs; why ſhould you wiſh. to add 
one crime to another, and increaſe: 
my ill opinion of you by denying” 
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facts of which I have certain knows 
ledge? Beſides, Sir,” continued ſhe, 


* what occaſion 1s there for it? I ac- 


cuſe you of nothing; I have no right 
to do ſo; what I have ſuffered I have 
deſerved for my imprudence. But 
you muſt excuſe me for holding no 
further converſation with a gentle- 


man whom my father has exprelsly 
forbidden me to ſee; and whom I 
have every reaſon to think I ought 


never to ſpeak to.“ Having ſaid this, 
ſhe made an effort to get to the door; 
but her diſtracted lover again pre- 
vented her; and taking her hand, he 
cried in the violence of phrenzy, 
« You cannot, you muſt not leave me 


thus, Lady Adelaide. Ungrateful maid, 


why do you drive me thus to madnels, 


by feigning a cauſe, without a founda- 


tion, to quarrel with me? But I am 
ſacrificed to the happineſs of another; 


and the more cruelly I am uſed, the 
more acceptable it will be to him.” 


His 
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His lovely miſtreſs trembled at his 


violence: {he began to relent : the de- 
gree of ſeverity ſhe had uſed, on this 
occaſion, to a lover for whom ſhe had 
felt the tendereſt regard, contributed 
to ſoften her; and ſhe flattered herſelf 
that ſhe read the vehemence.of inno- 
cence, and tranſports of real love, in 
his emotions. Relaxing, therefore, 
the leverity of her manner, ſhe ſaid, 
„It is true, Mr. Elliot, you may lay 
a conſtraint on my inclinations, and 
keep me here by violence, but 


© Talk not of violence, my lovely 
angel,“ anſwered Elliot; interrupting 


her, and falling on his knee; © O Ade- 
laide! I would die to {trew your paths 
with ſoftneſs ; but why condemn me 
_ unheard? It is cruel, it is too cruel, 
to be thus inexorable to one whoſe 


lenſes, whole life, hang upon your 
compliance.” Having ſaid this, he 


preſſed her ſcarce unwilling hand to 
his lips, and bedewed it with his 
I 


˖. 
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tears.—Poor Sally, who had been a 
ſpectator of this ſcene, was ſo af- 
fected that ſhe ſobbed aloud; and fal- 
ling alſo on her knees, intreated her 
to hear the gentleman, who was too 
good to do any thing wrong. His 
miſtreſs was, herſelf, unable to check 
the drops of pity from courſing each 
other down her pallid cheek : ſuch 
earneſt ſupplications made her difh- 
dent of being right ; but endeavour- 
ing to draw away her hand from the 
fervid claſp of Elliot, which he would 
not permit, ſhe ſaid, Since you in- 
ſiſt on it, Mr. Elliot, and upbraid me 
with injuſtice for concealing what J 
have heard of your conduct, I will 
tell you what I know, and what you 
may be aſſured I did not believe un- 
til I had proofs the moſt convincing 
—of your ſeducing the daughter of a 
gentleman with whom you were on 
terms of intimacy ; and that by a ſo- 
lemn oath that you would marry her. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall only obſerve, that it is impoſ- 
| ſible, after hearing that you had com- 
mitted ſuch an action, that I ſhould ' 
liſten to your profeſſions to me; for 
certainly this circumſtance. ought to 
render you an object of averſion to 
every woman of virtue. I have no 
right to be offended; I ought not to 
meddte where I am not concerned. 


ir- But to boaſt to that woman, when ſhe 
he. lived with you in Cambridge, that I 
d was in love with you; to tell her of 
in- the private conference J gave you, 
me and ungenerouſly, I may ſay cruelly, 
t 1 feign a motive different from the real 
vill one; to declare the time when, like 
vou an inconſiderate fool, I had promiſed 


to meet you again, were pecuhar af- 
fronts to me; and, as I could never 
think favourably of the man guilty of 
ſuch a crime as you have. been, I 
ought never to ſpeak to him who has 
wantonly abuſed my condeſcenſion, 
and miſrepreſented my conduct.“ El- 


= liot 
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liot liſtened to this charge of Lady 
Adelaide's with aſtoniſhment ; while 
oppreſſion of mind at the things ſhe 
accuſed him of, and the ſevere man- 
ner in which ſhe ſpoke them, pre- 
vented his interrupting her. When 
ſhe had finiſhed, and even then, 
though heated with her imagined 
wrongs, ſhe repented of having ſpoken 
ſo harſhly; her lover remained for 
ſome time ſilent; but at length he 
broke out in theſe words: © Is it 
thus you think of me, Lady Ade. 
laide, to be ſo great a villam? How 
have I. ever merited ſuch ſuſpicions, 
which, by Heaven, are groundleſs 
That I ſhould boaſt of your favours! 
that a word concerning you ſhould 
eſcape my lips! Do I appear, for a 

moment, ſuch an abject wretch to | 
you? Cruel Adelaide, not even pru- 
dence could reſtrain theſe lips from 
muttering your praiſe.” Becoming a 
little more collected from this effuſion 


ol 
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of his aſtoniſhment, he ſays, © And 
can my Adelaide believe ſuch a ſtory 
of her lover? But you muſt think it; 
for you are too innocent to invent 
ſuch a calumny. Yet. who could know _ 
that you promiſed to meet me a ſecond 
time, except yourſelf? I know not 
what to think; it looks as if ſome ſu- 
perior intelligence had leagued with 
my enemies to undo me. Some vil- 
lain has been at work ; he has deceived 
you into a belief, which if I cannot 
do away, I am the moſt miſerable of 
men. I cannot be at a loſs to gueſs 
who it is; and he ſhall not efcape 
me.” His miſtreſs was a little piqued 
at his ſteady manner of denying what 
ſhe was ſure was true; and ſhe ſaid, 
It is in vain, Sir, to deny what I 
heard from the woman herſelf. How 
could ſhe know that you and I ever 
met, or had agreed to meet again, if 
you had not told it to her? Did I not 
ice you myſelf along with the woman 

G 4 _ who 
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who told me theſe ſtories, at an inn on 
the road to London, where I ſtopped 
with my father and mother, on ac- 
count of an accident happening to our 
carriage? I ſaw you ſet. off towards 
London in the ſame carriage with her, 
and the ſervant maid told me” (here 
Lady Adelaide for ſome - reaſon or 
other bluſhed) that ſhe was your wife. 
The guilty recollection of what 
had p aſſed at the inn, abaſhed poor 
Elliot; but after ſome time, he re- 
covered himſelf ſufficiently to proteſt, 
in the moſt ſolemn terms, his innocence 
of what ſhe accuſed him with. Ap- 
pearances are, I own, Lady Adelaide, 
o ſtrongly againſt me, that I can 
hardly think it unkind in you thus to 
condemn me; but ſurely, my pro- 
teſtation will have ſome weight with 
you. I became acquainted with that 
woman by accident ;” here he related 
the manner how; © and I have ſince 
found her io be unworthy of my pro- 
OX. - | . _tefUon; 
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her, until the time you ſaw us together 
in the inn, with any other eye then 


that of a protector. I regarded her 


as my ſiſter; for I felt that 1 was her 


brother in misfortune. But why the 


| treacherous, wicked woman ſhould - 
thus ſeek to deſtroy me, by telling 


falſehoods to you; or how ſhe could 


come to the knowledge of what ſhe 


told you, or indeed that I had aſpired 


to love you at all, is what I cannot 


comprehend!“ Stephen had certainly 
told Lady Adelaide what was ſtrictly 
the truth, and he only caſt a veil over 
the tranſattions of the inn, with what 
the world thinks a juſtifiable diſſimu- 
lation. He had nothing to ſupport 


his mnocence, but the moſt earneſt 


proteſtations, which are but weak 
proois, where the mind is not already 
diſpoſed to acquit. This, indeed, was 


in ſome degree the cale with Lady 
Adelaide. We muſt confeks that ſhe 
„„ wiſhed 
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wiſhed him innocent, and was afraid 
to find the man whom ſhe loved guilty 
of crimes, for which her virtue muſt 
for ever baniſh him from her preſence. 

Stephen fancied, that he read in the 

pleaſed looks of his miſtreſs, her belief 
of his innocence ; and he preſſed her, 
as he was guiltleſs, that ſhe would take 
off the dreadful interdi& of her diſ- 
pleaſure. * Indeed, Mr. Elhot,” re- 
plied the unaffected girl, © I will not 
deny that I am glad to find; that you 
can ſay any thing in your own de- 
fence ; it has grieved me ſincerely to 
be obliged to condemn one of whom 
I had formerly occaſion to think fa- 
vourably. But the woman has her. 
ſelf come to me; ſhe has told a 
conſiſtent ſtory ; ſhe has confirmed it, 
by mentioning circumſtances to which 
every onebut you and I wereſtrangers; 
and I have heard it declared that that 
woman is your wife. There is, you 
muſt yourlelt acknowledge, ſomething 
unaccount- 
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unaccountably ſuſpicious in this af 
fair; and as I cannot conceive how 
that woman could feign ſuch a num 
ber of circumſtances which agree with 
ſome facts, and are ſtrengthened by 
others; you muſt excuſe me if I do 
not give implicit credit to your pro- 
teſtations, until I am ſatisfied with 
ſome more perfect explanation of the 
matter.” 

Elliot thanked her 6 her con- 
deſcenſion, and promiſed to trace the 
matter as far as poſſible. © But why,” 
continued the Lady, © if you were 

innocent, did you not attempt to ex- 
plain the matter to me? Were you 
made ſo pettiſh by the meſſage you re- 
ceived from me ? or what could be 
your reaſon that you never even ſought 
an explanation by letter?” —* Surely,” 
anſwered her lover in an amazement, 
* I ſent a letter to you, and received 
a moſt cutting verbal reply. Indeed, 

_ Adelaide, there has been the 
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villainous | interference of ſome | one 
_ elſe in this affair to deſtroy my peace.” 
His miſtreſs ſeemed ſtruck with his 
having ſent a letter, which ſhe never 
received, and declared that a great 
myſtery hung over the affair. - Elliot 
again promiſed to unravel it ; but ſen- 
fible of the ſhortneſs of his time, and 
that he had a more intereſting ſubject 
to urge, than that which talking over 
would perplex and not elucidate, he 
began to mention the ſubject of his 
love; but his miſtreſs, over whoſe 
well regulated boſom, paſſion could 
ſcarce gain a momentary victory, told 
him, © that that was a ſubject on which 
ſhe could not hear him. Remember, 
Mr. Elliot, the matter is ſtill in doubt; 
and that I have only promiſed to 
vithhold my judgment, until you prove 
your innocence to be unſullied, or give 
me room to conjecture that you are 
unable to do it. I feel, that I have 


held too long a converſation with you, 
7 and 


; 
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and my maid will ſoon return.” El- 


liot renewed the aſſeverations of his 
innocence, and preſſed her at leaſt to 
appoint another interview, that he 


might have an opportunity of commu- 


nicating his ſucceſs to her. You 
will excuſe me, Sir, anſwered ſhe; 
* I cannot as yet judge you worthy of 
that confidence; and a letter will in- 


form me, if you have any thing to 


communicate, equally well.” A vio- 
lent rapping at the door prevented 
Elliot from replying, and drove him 
to his hiding-place, through a dread 


of diſcovery. The perſon who had 


thus interrupted our eager lover, was 
no other than his man Phelim ; who 
ran back from Caſtlemont, ſwelling 
with importance, on account of the 

intelligence which he had received. 
When he ſaw Lady Adelaide, he 
jumped back, and beginning to ſcrateh 
his head, which in his ſurpriſe he had 
hit * the door- caſe, he cried with 


2 ſmile, 


| 
| 
| 
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a ſmile, which it is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe, and which ſeems peculiar to 


the lower order of the Iriſh, © Arrah, 


how 1s your Ladyſhip? Faith, it does 
my heart good to ſee every bit of you 
well. Ah! Madam, have you ſeen 
my ' maſter? Well, God bleſs you, 
many is the good ſcolding I have got 


for your ſake.” Lady Adelaide, who 


was ſuperior to pride, ſmiling, re- 
turned his compliments; but Elliot 
coming out, prepared a very differ 
ent ſalute for him. Taking him by 
the collar, he ſaid, Tell me, Sir, did 
I not ſend a letter by you to this 
Lady, and did not you tell me that 


you had delivered it?“ Phelim, who 


was grown very red in the face, from 
this graſp of his maſter's, cried, © Why 
Sir, you can't hear me when you hold 
my throttle ſo tight that I can't ſpeak.” 
His maſter having let him go a little, 


he ſaid, © Why, Lord bleſs us, what's 


the occaſion of all this? To be ſure, 
I gave 
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I gave a letter to my Lady's woman; 
and if ſhe has the impudence to deny 
it, III tell her to her face, that's ſhe's a 
big liar; and by the ſame token ſhe 
bid me tell you, as from her Ladyſhip, 
that ſhe was certain of your wicked- 
neſs, and would have no more to ſay 
to you; and, what I thought more un- 
grateful, ſhe ſaid, moreover, that if I 
came thereagain, ſhewould havemetoſt 
in a blanket.” © Pray,” interrogated his 
maſter, © do you not know how I be- 
came acquainted with Lucinda ?” The 
Inſhman here again declared the truth. 
Von lee, Lady Adelaide,” continued 
Stephen, turning to her, © how this 
fellow agrees with me in his recital ; 
and I have had no opportunity to tu- 
tor him.” © Go, Sir, ſaid he, © and 
watch until you ſee Lady Adelaide 8 
maid and Mrs. Welles returning here, 
and then bring me immediate word of 
it.“ As ſoon as he had left the houſe 
to obey his maſter, Elliot again intreat- 
LO 
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ed his miſtreſs” to grant him another 
interview. You ſee,” ſaid he, that 
the only proof I have been able to 
bring is in my favour ; but I afk you 
not to pardon me, until I ſhall obtain 
unequivocal e evidence of my innocence. 
A letter is liable to miſrepreſentation; 
and it may miſcarry, as my laſt one did. 
Your maid, Lady Adelaide, cannot be 
faithful; permit me, therefore, to truſt 
to no other interpreter of my meaning 
than my own lips. It is by this means 
alone that I {hall be able to efface all 
your ſcruples ; and ſurely my Ade. 


laide does not wiſh to entertain an un- 


favourable opinion of any body.” 

. Theunembarraſledteſtimony of Phe. 
lim had conſiderable weight with Lady 
Adelaide; and, after fome little reluct- 


ance, ſhe agreed to meet him the day 


following in a retired place, near Mrs. 
: Welles's—* and Sally,” ſaid ſhe, © will 


ſhew you the way.” Our hero had 


ſcarce time to chank bers when Phelim 
came 
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came in puffing with his hurry, and 
whiſpered to his maſter to go hide, for 
chat Mrs. Welles and that falſe jade 


were coming. Elliot and his man re- 
tired into their bed- chamber, and the 


two meſſengers came in. The waiting 
maid proteſted that as how ſhe was 


vaſtly tired; and intreated her miſtreſs 


not to ſend her any more to ſuch vul- 
gar people, the very ſmell of whoſe 


houſes was poiſon to her. Hermiſtreſs, 


who began to entertain ſome-opinions 
not at all to her advantage, made no an- 
ſwer; but, wiſhing Mrs. Welles and 
Sally good morning, ſhe haſtened back 


to Caſtlemont, from whence ſhe knew 


that any conſiderable -ab{ence would 
excite uneaſineſs in her father and mo- 


ther; who dreaded the deſigns which 
they imagined Elliot would proſecute 
moſt eagerly, to obtain the hand of a 
girl ſo much his ſuperior in rank and 
tortune. 
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EIO r determined, as ſoon as it 


was dark, to diſpatch Phelim to Caſtle- 


mont, to ſee if he could gain any fur- 
ther intelligence, by means of his truſty 
friend Robin. He had paſled the time 
ſince his miſtreſs had left him in the 


utmoſt perplexity, endeavouring to un- 


ravel the ſcheme which had been ſo 


artfully laid to ruin him in her eſteem. 
He had no doubt that Lucinda was the 
inſtrument of Reynel in this affair; 


but how they became acquainted he 
knew not, nor how they could have 


come to the knowledge of Lady Ade- 
laide's having promiſed him another 
interview, unlels Reyne], whom he 


recollected to. have ſeen juſt after ſhe 


left him, had liſtened to their conver- 
lation. The whole affair ſeemed a myſ- 
tery to him, which he knew not how 
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to connect or account for; and if he 
could not do ſo to himſelf, how much 
more would it be impoſſible that he 
ſhould do it for Lady Adelaide! Of- 

ten did he revolve it in his mind; and 
often did he curſe the unfortunate con- 
currence of circumſtances, which are 


ſometimes ſo intricate from chance, 45 


to leave the innocent bewildered in the 
mazes of ſuſpicion, without affording 
the ſlighteſt clue for them to retrace 
their way out of it. 

His old hoſteſs calling him to a * 


which he had given her money to pro- 


vide, broke off the further conſidera- 
tion of a ſubject, which only cauſed 


him uneaſineſs. Senſible that to ap- 


pear ſilent among our inferiors is con- 
ſtrued into pride, and that condeſcen- 
ton would afford the woman of the 
houſe the utmoſt felicity, he endea- 
voured to reaſſume his gaiety. The 
old woman, in the warmth and happi- 
neſs of her heart, dwelt upon the 

charms. 
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charms and perfections of his miſtrels 
on whom ſhe invoked every bleſſing; 
1 and concluded with ſaying, that {he 
* Vaoas glad to hear, that Lady Adelaide 
3 76nd he had made up their little dil. 
putes, as her daughter Sally had told 
her. Elliot cautioned them not to ſay 
a word to any one about the matter. 
Soon after dinner, he obſerved Sally 
to come into the houſe with exprel. 
ſions of joy and timidity marked on her 
ingenuous countenance ; he aſked her 
the reaſon of this change, but ſhe re- 
turned no anſwer. He could not 
avoid being intereſted in whatever 
concerned her; and, as he had ſome- 
times obſerved Phelim caſting a num 
ber of amorous looks at her, although 
ſhe did not ſeem to give him the lealt 
encouragement, he had cautioned him, 
as he valued his favour, not to attempt 


putting in practice any deſign againſt 
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ter continuing abſolute in his com- 

mands, to abſtain from all freedoms 

whatever, he, though not without ſome 
reluctance, promiſed to obey. Our 
adventurer could not avoid remarking 

her abſence of mind when ſhe was aſk- . + nn 
ed a queſtion ; her frequent ſighs and . 

change of poſture and place, convin- N ö 1 \ 
ced him that ſomething lay upon her . 15, 

mind with not an unpleafing weight, wm 
and made her feel a mingled ſenſation 1 
of delight and uneaſineſs. As ſoon as i MM 
it was dark, Phelim departed for Cal-, \ if nl 
temont ; and about two hours after OR 
he was gone, Elliot obſerved Sally to | 
watch her mother with a ſuſpicious | 
anxiety, and, when {he quitted the N 
room, to ſteal out of the houſe with a OD 


bluſhing perplexity. This was an ap- 
pearance which could not but excite. 75 
nis ſuſpicions. Intereſted for the gir's ö 
happineſs, on account of her innocence 
and beauty, and inſtigated by his re- 
gard for her mother, he reſolved to ſee 1 
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| what could be the reaſon of her myſte- 


rious conduct: conſidering, that the 


advantage he might afford her by ex- 
tricating her from any difficulty into 


which her unthinkingneſs ſhould lead 
her, would be a ſufficient atonement 
for that curioſity, which his conſidera- 
tion of circumſtances made him deem 
far from impertinent. He ſtole after her 
to the door; and had ſcarce quitted 
the houſe, when he heard a ſhriek, 
which he knew to be her voice. An 
enthuſiaſtic oppoſer of violence to ſe- 
males, he now ſprang towards the place 
with more than uſual ardor, whence 
he judged the noiſe to proceed. The 
trampling of horſes, together with the 
continuation of half-ſtifled ſhrieks, 


ſoon convinced him, that whoever they 


were, they were running off with their 
unwilling prey. The darkneſs of the 
night prevented his perceiving accu- 
rately, whether he was gaining ground 
on the raviſhers or not ; but the con- 
tinuance 
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tinuance of the noiſe aſſured him, that 


he had taken the ſame road with them. 


After a purſuit, which nothin g but the 
eagerneſs to vindicate diſtreſſed inno- 
cence could have enabled him to ſup- 
port, he found the noiſe on a ſudden 
to ceaſe. In a few moments he came 
up with two men, endeavouring to 
torce poor Sally (who ſeemed by her 
ſtruggles to have thrown herſelf off the 


horle) again on the beaſt's back. He 


ſhouted at theſe unfeeling villains; 


who, ſeeing that they could not carry 


her off before he came up, quitted their 
almoſt faintin g ſpoil and made towards 
our adventurer. He had no arms in his 
hand, yet ſtill advanced with thought- 
leſs indignation, when one of them im- 
mediately fired a piſtol at him. He 


llew upon his oppoſer in his turn, dif- 


armed him in an inſtant, and with his 


own piſtol proſtrated him on the 


ground. His companion, when he ſaw 


the fate of his fellow-ruffian, turned 
about, 
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about, and, mounting his horſe, rode 


off with the utmoſt precipitation. El- 
liot took proper means to ſecure the 
fellow, who lay ſenſeleſs on the ground, 
before he recovered ; and then went 


to the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed and 


confuſed Sally. He ſought not an ac- 


count of this affair from her where he 


was ; but, apprehenſive that the man 


_. who had retreated might return with 


freſh ſuccour, he haſtened home with 
his priſoner and the reſcued maiden; 
where he found his man before him, 


and poor Mrs. Welles in the greateſt 


uneaſineſs at the abſence of Stephen 
and her daughter, whom ſhe appre- 


: hended to be together. Phelim looked 


at the face of the man whom his mal- 


ter had brought in with his hands tied 


behind his back with a handkerchiet; 


for he ſaid, © he loved to know how 
rogues looked in company with an 


honeſt man.” When he had turned 
him about once or twice, he faid, 
66 Ogh, 
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de MW © Osh, faith, Sir, 1 have it; this is 
de villain, whom I remeber to have 
he ſeen once at Mrs. Lucinda's in Cam- 
id, bridge, and two or three times at her 
ent lodgings in Jermyn-ſtreet; but the 
nd rogue has been cunning enough to 
ac- Wl change his clothes.” A ray of hope 
he now darted into our hero, that this 
nan might be one of the inſtruments who 
vith WW had cauſed his calamity. He im- 
vith I mediately turned to Mrs. Welles; and, 
len; Maluming a ſtern voice, ſaid, © This 

him, villain would have run away with your 
ate I daughter, had I not fortunately pre- 


zhen {Wrented him; and he fired a piſtol at 
pre- Wie, for which he will be hanged ; 
oked therefore go, Phelim, immediately, and 


get a cart from one of the neighbour- 
ing farmers,” that we may convey him 
o jail. The fellow intreated for mer- 
y; and knowing Elliot, told him, 

hat“ if he would ſolemnly promiſe to 
«him go, he would tell him ſomething 
hat would be greatly to his advantage. 
This was what Elliot wanted; and 
Vol. II. H ſeeing | 
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about, and, mounting his horſe, rode 
off with the utmoſt precipitation. El- 


liot took proper means to ſecure the 


fellow, who lay ſenſeleſs on the ground, 


before he recovered ; and then went 


to the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed and 


confuſed Sally. He ſought not an ac-. 


count of this affair from her where he 


was ; but, apprehenſive that the man 


ho had retreated might return with 


freſh ſuccour, he haſtened home with 
his priſoner and the reſcued maiden; 


where he found his man before him, 


and poor Mrs. Welles in the greateſt 
uneaſineſs at the abſence of Stephen 
and her daughter, whom ſhe appre- 


hended to be together. Phelim looked 


at the face of the man whom his mal- 
ter had brought in with his hands tied 
behind his back with a handkerchief; 


for he ſaid, he loved to know how 


rogues looked in company with an 


| honeſt man.” When he had turned 


him about once or twice, he ſaid, 


66 Ogh, 
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© Osh, faith, Sir, 1 have it; this is 


{een once at Mrs. Lucinda's in Cam- 
bridge, and two or three times at her 
lodgings in Jermyn-ſtreet ; but the 


change his clothes.” A' ray of hope 
now darted into our hero, that this 
might be one of the inſtruments who 
had cauſed his calamity. He im- 
mediately turned to Mrs. Welles; and, 
alluming a ſtern voice, faid, © This 
villain would have run away with your 
laughter, had I not fortunately pre- 
rented him; and he fired a piſtol at 
me, for which he will be hanged ; 


therefore go, Phelim, immediately, and 


ng farmers,” that we may convey him 
to jail.” The fellow intreated for mer- 
ey; and knowing Elliot, told him, 

hat“ if he would ſolemnly promiſe to 
l:thim go, he would tell him ſomething 


This was what Elliot wanted; and 
Vor. II. H ſeeing 


the villa whom I remember to have 


rogue has been cunning enough to 


get a cart from one of the neighbour- 


that would be greatly to his advantage. | 


remit his puniſhment, as a reward for 


fellow into the other room, and bid 


to Lucinda, to tell her a forged ſtory, 
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ſeeing that Sally had received no inju- 
ry, he thought that he might juſtly 


his confeſſion. He therefore took the 


him ſpeak on; telling him that, if 
his relation was as important as he 
promiſed, he would forgive him. The 
man then ſaid, that the cauſe of La- 
dy Adelaide Moreton's quarrelling with 
him, was owing to a preconcerted 
ſcheme of Mr. Reynel, who was his 
maſter. That the latter had ſent him 


how you ſeduced her under promiſe df 
marriage, and there both you and your 
man ſaw me. TI have, Sir, been my 
maſter's confidant in all this affair; 
and I know that he bribed Mrs. Cl 
rinda, her Ladyſhip's maid, to deliver 
to him a letter which you wrote to the 
lady; and I was by, when he dictatel 
the anſwer which ſhe returned to you 
man.” Elliot knew that he mult be 


telling truth ; but aſked him, in con 
 firmation 
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frmation, if he knew not what was 


become of Lucinda?“ He replied, that 
he could not tell; but that he had 
written to her, by the order of his maſ- 
ter, ſometime ago, incloſing a note for 
fifty pounds; and telling her, that 
ſhe muſt expect no more money for 
continuing to deceive you, as there was 
no occaſion for it; his maſter hoping 
that matters would be ſpeedily and 
fortunately terminated.” Our adven- 
turer now 1nterrogated him concern- 


ing the cauſe of his attempting to run 


away with Sally ; but he replied, that 
ge had been promiſed his pardon ab- 
ſolutely for what he had divulged; 
and that he hoped that Mr. Elliot 
would not inſiſt upon his diſcovering 
what alone tended to criminate him- 
ſelf. Stephen regretted that he had 
promiſed ſo abſolutely, as there were 
lome particulars in the ſtory Sally 
told, which he wanted to have ex- 
plained ; but as he had promiſed, he 
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refolved punctually to perform. Sal. 
ly had informed him and her mother, 
that it was Mr. Kane, her pretended 
lover, who had made this attempt; 
and that, from ſeveral expreſſions which 
had dropped between him and the pri- 


| foner, ſhe conjectured him to be a fel. 


low-ſervant of his. That he had come 
that day to ſee her juſt after dinner; 
and, finding that there was ſome ſtran. 
ger in the houſe, had intreated her to 


meet him at the corner of the houſe 


but for a few minutes, in about two 
hours after it was dark: and I,” ſaid 
the poor innocent girl, © knowing no 
harm in promiſing what I had ſeen her 


* Ladyſhip promiſe to you, Sir, readily 


agreed. When I met him, he made 


_ uſe of a thouſand declarations of fond- 


nels to me, and preſſed me to run 
away with him immediately ; adding, 


that he had brought horſes for that 


purpoſe, and had prepared a clergy- 
man to marry us. Upon my refuſal, 
: | = Ir 
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forl recollected what you were ſo good 
as to ſay to me this day, though I muſt 
confeſs almoſt too late to be of ſervice 
to me, the fellow whom you have tak- 
en came up; and the ungrateful Kane 
hiting me up by ſurpriſe on one of the 
horles, the tellow jumped up behind 
me and rode off, holding me faſt. My 
treacherous ſweetheart followed cloſe; 
and what would have been the conſe- 
quence, if you had not come to my de- 
livery, I cannot gueſs.” Elliot warned 
her againſt ever committing a ſimilar 
indiſcretion again; and mentioned to 
her the neceſſity of foregoing all ac- 
quaintance with, or idea of, Mr. Kane. 
To this ſhe gave her full conſent, ad- 
ding, that ſhe now hated him for his 
baſeneſs. Elliot made Mr. Reynel's 
man repeat his ſtory before "Ms: 
Welles and her daughter; and, pleaſed 
with the diſcovery he had made, which 
he knew would enſure his pardon with 
lis miſtreſs, he retired to bed, leaving 
MS Phelim 
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Phelim to guard his prifoner—whom 
he reſolved to keep tied, until after he 
had ſeen Lady Adelaide; that, if ne- 
ceſſary, he might produce him to her, 
to lay open the ſcheme by which he 
had been injured in her good opinion. 
His mind, agitated with what it had 
heard, ſtrove in vain to compoſe itſelf 
to reſt; numberleſs ideas occurred to 
his fancy with irreſiſtible turbulence; 
and he lay tofling 1 in his bed, Wifhing 
for the morning, and reviewing the 
happineſs he was to experience in the 
enſuing meeting with his miſtreſs, with 
a ſcarce pleaſing anticipation. Fa- 
tigued, at length he fell into a ſound 
ſleep; out of which he awakened not 
until late the next morning. As ſoon 
as the appointed time came, he haſten- 
ed with Sally to the place of aſſigna- 
tion. His impatience made him get 
to the place a great while before his 
miſtreſs arrived. As ſoon as he per. 
ceived her, he darted forward with im- 
patience, 
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patience, leaving Sally at a diſtance; 
and, ſcarcely waiting to ſalute her, he 
cried, * At length, Lady Adelaide, 
fortune has put it in my power to vin- 
dicate my innocence; and you will, I 
hope, no longer refuſe to reſtore me 


to your good opinion. A ſervant of 


Mr. Reynel, who is my priſoner, has 
confeſſed that the whole affair was the 
contrivance of his maſter.” Here he 
recited the ſtory particularly, and call. 
ed Sally to affirm his declaration, who 
had ſeen the man confirm it on oath. 

He did not produce the letter he had 
found in Lucinda's lodgings, becauſe 


it contained an expreſſion which tend- 


ed to criminate him on another ac- 
count. Lady Adelaide replied, © that 
the could no longer doubt his inno- 


_ cence... Forgive my credulity,” conti- 


nued ſhe, with an ingenuous bluſh» 
ſtretching forth her hand; I am ſin- 
cerely ſorry for it : but I am ſure that 
you will not think very ſeverely of 

H 4 | me, 
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me, when you conſider how ſtrong the 
preſumption was againſt you. Could 
I ever have imagined that any one 
could invent ſuch a. wicked and con- 
fiſtent ſcheme to traduce the character 
of another, as Mr. Reynel has done to 
ſully yours?” There is ſomething un- 
deſeribably ſoftening in the acknow- 
ledgments of error, eſpecially when 
we feel the ſuperiority of the intreater. 
Our hero kiſſed her extended hand 
with rapture. © This moment amply 
repays my ſufferings,” ſaid he; © and 
I ſhall bleſs the tongue of malice, 
which has cauſed theſe tranſports of 
_ reconciliation. But indeed, Lady Ade- 
laide, I have ſuffered ſeverely during 
the continuance of your diſpleaſure.” 
© Come,” replied ſhe, © upbraid me 


not with my injuſtice, and inform me 


of the cauſe why you appear in that 
dreſs. I hope, ſaid ſhe, ſighing, no 
accident, no misfortune has cauſed this 
change!“ He bluſhed at the appear- 

ace 
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moe he made before his miſtreſs, to 


which he had never before adverted ; 


and told her, that he had aſſumed this 


diſguiſe, as imagining that it would be 
the moſt efficacious method of enabling 
him to ſee her without a diſcovery.— 
I have,” ſaid he, © been ſo happy as 
to ſucceed ; and you are ſo good as to 
declare your belief of my innocence. 
But my misfortunes are, I fear, never 
to have an end. Alas! fimilar machi- 
nations may deprive me of your eſ- 
teem ; and I cannot but dread that 
you wall become the wife of that man 
who is ſo much unworthy of you !'— 
Believe me, replied his miſtreſs, I 
ſhall not be again ſo haſty to credit 
any report which ſhall be ſpread to 


your diſadvantage ; and as to marry- 


ing Mr. Reynel, I have promiſed you 
already, that I never will. It is true, 
my father and mother diſtreſs me very 
much by preſſing me on this head; 

and act as if he, and not I, were their 
H \ child. 
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child. But, indeed,” continued fhe, 
] can never think of being united to 
any one whom I diflike ſo much.”— 
This was but a fmall part of what her 
lover wiſhed ; and he pleaded his love 
with earneſt but reſpectful tenderneſs : 
nor was the prepoſſeſſed boſom of his 
miſtreſs averſe from hearing the ſoft 
avowal. Checking, however, his glow- 
ingdeclarations, he ſaid, © Forgive this 
madneſs, Lady Adelaide: Why am J 
feeding hopes which never can be ſa- 
tisfied ! You never can be mine ! Ca- 
pricious fortune has barred every ave- 
nue to my happineſs! But, alas! Iam 
not maſter of my wiſhes—my pre- 
ſumption in adoring you is puniſhed— 
and I am condemned to be the prey 
of reſtleſs defires, which are never to 
be ſatisfied ! Vet, O that years of ſer- 
vice could merit that lovely hand! It 
is miſery to be thus the „iim of 
fruitleſs expectation; and yet to ſuch 
Vvretchedneſs am I for ever doomed!” 
EOS The 


] 
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The generous mind 18 unbounded in 


its recompenſe of injury; and a tem- 


porary reſtraint but inflames affection, 
and gives rapidity to paſſion. His 


miſtreſs, pitying his diſtreſs, and ſoft- 


ened by the conſideration that ſhe had 

wronged him, could not avoid making 

a reciprocal confeſſion of affection.— 

Her reſtleſs lover, neither able to re- 
main ſatisfied with her love or her in- 

difference, cried, © This is too kind ; 

I cannot expe& ſuch happineſs ; you 


are deſtined to force felicity on ſome 


one who 1s unworthy of your perfec- 
tions—or worle, he will not be able 
to value the gem he is in poſſeſſion of. 
Too well I know your father; I muſt 
be forgotten! O Adelaide, you will 


forget me! But that day,” eontinued 


he, graſping her hand, and looking 


wiſtfully in her face with the wild eye 
of deſpair, © I cannot bear to ſee; nor 
will I live to behold it.” His a 
in a voice harmoniouſly cheering, as 
H 6 | that. 
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that with which angels call expiring 


virtue into the realms of bliſs, ſaid, 


Indeed, Mr. Elliot, I take this fuſpi- 


cion of my conſtancy as unkind : be 


aſſured, I found more difficulty in de- 
claring what I have done, than I ſhall 
in keeping up to the ſpirit of it. I 


vill not heſitate to ſay,” continued ſhe, 


bluſhing, © that did not my duty to 
my parents prevent it, I would put my 
conduct beyond doubt, and convince 


you that wealth alone is incapable of 


biaſſing my choice. But as this can- 
not be (for I am determined never to 
marry without their conſent), the only 
conſolation I am capable of giving 
you is, my promiſe that I will never 
give my conſent to a union with any 
other man.” The happy Stephen thank- 
ed her for kindneſs ſo much beyond 
his expectations; and ſealed their mu- 
tual declarations of fidelity to each 
other with a half-raviſhed kiſs. His 
miſtreſs, who even ſo ſoon wanted to 

55 „ taſk 
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| taſk her heart with what it had juſt 


ſaid, declared, that it was time for her 
to return home; and that, as ſhe could 
not go to Mrs. Welles's, as Mr. Rey- 


nel's man was there, ſhe would not 


wait for her maid, but take Sally with 


her as a companion. She alſo urged 
the neceſlity of her lover's quitting the 


country immediately. She told him, 
that it muſt inevitably be known that 
he was there, ſince Mr. Reynel's man 
was acquainted with it; and ſhe ad- 
ded, that that would only ſerve t6 
make her be kept under the greater 
reſtraint. . He would have intreated 
for another interview ; but ſhe cut him 
hort at once, by a poſitive refuſal, — 


I do not wiſh, Mr. Elliot,” ſaid ſhe, 


* to reflect how much I have diſre- 
carded the commands of my father al- 
ready; nothing could have induced 


me to act ſo, but a wiſh to give you an 


rene to vindicate yourſelf from 


thoſe 
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thoſe calumnies, which, while I enter- 
tained them, muſt have enfured my 
bad opinion of your virtue. This is 


now done away ; think not, therefore, 


that I can agam meet you without 
their approbation.“ Ah, dear Ade- 
laide,” cried Ellliot, © that is to lay, 
I am never to behold you again! This 
picture, continued he, pulling from 
his boſom the copy of that one which 
fortune had once put in his poſſeſſion, 
vill now be alone the poor ſubſtitute 
on which I mult ever keep my eyes.— 
Let even this reſemblance,” ſaid he, 
putting it to his lips, © is to me inva- 
| luable.” Lady Adelaide wondered 
how he came by the poſſeſſion of it; 

and when he ſatisfied her curioſity 
concerning it, ſhe was filent---but love 
approved the ſtratagem. Willing to 
conſole him, ſhe reminded him that 
her father was not naturally obdurate, 
and that he muſt recollect how he had 
ſaved his liſe. Adieu, ſaid ſhe, 
N ſmiling, 
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ſmiling, and willing to conſole him, 
<« we may yet be happy; then calling 
to Sally, ſhe walked away as faſt as 
ſhe could to conceal her own emo- 
t tions. ä | 
Poor Stephen remained fixed in the 
attitude he was in when ſhe left him, 
gazing with abſtratted fervour on her 
as ſhe walked, until ſhe diſappeared 
from his ſight. He then retired to 
Mrs. Welles's, meditaving as he went 
along, with penſive ſteps, on his un- 
fortunate ſituation. Not but that he _ 
found much reaſon to be happy, when _ 
he compared his preſent ſtate with 
that of yeſterday. She had received 
him again into favour, and he could 
not doubt but ſhe loved him: ſtill, 
however, there was much to defire, 
and therefore human nature could not 
be ſatisfied. Difficulty is the fuel of 
deſire, and complaint the ſoother of 
our woes. Hence the lover is con- 
unually rating up the one, and exer- 
| ciling 
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eiſing the other. To expett reaſon 
from a man Ancerely in love, is to ex- 


pe tranquillity in a ſtorm: what is it 
but an heap. of miſrepreſentations, 


contradictions, and inconſiſtencies ?— 

He wiſhed to be united to the girl 
whom he adored, and who loved him; 

but his was the fate of Tantalus; the 


object of his wiſhes placed near him, 
but ever cluding his graſp. He had 


no plan to compaſs what he deſired; 

he did not dare to afk his miſtreſs to 
marry him without conſent, as he 
| knew it would be vain; and indeed ſo 
ſincerely did he love her, that he never 
could, when cool, think of permitting 


her to marry a man poor as he was, 


and dependent upon another. Still, 
however, he entertained hopes, the 
baſeleſs fabrick of which, a glance of 
reaſon melted away ; and this, when- 
ever any circumſtance forced him to 
examine accurately into his mind, ren- 


dered him extremely ſorrowful. When 


he 


pus br_ 
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he returned to Mrs. Welles, he de- 
fired her to inform Lady Adelaide's 
maid, who was to wait for her miſtreſs 
there, that ſhe was gone home, and di- 
rected his ſervant to let the priſoner 
g0; firſt obtaining his promiſe, that 
| he would not diſcover that Stephen 


had been in the neighbourhood of 
Caſtlemont. He aroſe early the next 
L morning ; and having taken leave of 


his old friend, whom he rewarded 


her, and cautioning Sally againſt her 
lover, he ſet out in obedience to the 
commands of his miſtreſs for London; 
but not until he had taken a parting 


her to enjoy that calm repoſe, which 
is the peculiar bleſſing of the innocent 
breaſt. As ſoon as he had got a good: 
way from the neighbourhood of Caſtle. 
mont, he and Phelim got into a poſt- 


ped 


liberally for the trouble he had given 


view of the houſe, where he ſuppoſed. 


chaiſe, and arrived in London that 


night, without any accident. He ſtop- | 
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ped at a common inn, and ſent 
Phelim to Lord Sternhold's for his 
clothes. When theſe were brought to 

him, he dreſſed himſelfand went home 
to Mancheſter-Square, where he found 


his Lordſhip extremely glad of his 
return. 


"CH Kr. x3 


Wx wilt now leave Mr. Elliot in 
town, and relate briefly what happened 
at Caſtlemont, ſince he had been for- 
bidden to appear there, and alſo. after 
his laſt departure and reconciliation 

with Lady Adelaide. The reader may 
remember, that we informed him how 
Reynel had perceived the fucceſs of 
Elliot in gaining the favour of his 
miſtreſs. With that attachment to ar- 
tifice, which had ever diſtinguiſhed 
tum oe a child, he reſolved. to de- 

ceive 
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ceive Lady Adelaide out t of her eſteem 


for him, by ſome ſtratagems ; and as 


he was too well verſed in them to 
truſt merely to naked invention, un- 


coloured by ſome real tranſaction, he 
employed ſpies (with numbers of whom 
his money ſupplied him) to watch the 


motions of Elliot. They brought him 
word, that he was ſeen to go ſome- 
times into the lodgings of an hand- 
ſome ſingle young woman, who lived 
in Cambridge. On inquiry, he found 
that ſhe was one of his caſt-off miſ- 
treſſes; for it was he who had been the 
ſeducer of Lucinda, and had treat- 


ed her literal ly in the manner ſhe 


mentioned in her ſtory to Elliot. He 


reſolved to make her ſubſervient to his 


ſcheme of traducing Elliot; but he 
caſt about in his mind how he ſhould 


be enabled to do it moſt effectually. He 


knew that Mrs. Clarinda, Lady Ade- 
laide's maid, muſt unavoidably be ac- 
quainted with any interviews which had 

k hap- 


* 
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happened, or were to happen, between 


her miſtreſs and Elliot, and he bribed her 
to betray her confidence by a large ſum 
of money. From her he learned that 


her miſtreſs had agreed to meet Stephen 


in the grove, on the night ſhe actually 


did eome to beg of him to avoid a 


duel. Being thus made acquainted 
with the appointed time and place, 
he had taken the liberty of liſtening 


to the converſation of the lovers; and 


from thence not only learned what an 


opinion they entertained of himſelf, but 
alſo that Lady Adelaide had promiſed 


to meet Stephen again in a week. 


Furniſhed with this knowledge, he 
had invented the ſtory of Elliots 


having ſeduced Lucinda; and to prove 


the truth of it, and the confidence the 
latter placed in her, he added this cir- 


cumſtance of the aſſignation, the know- 


ledge of which, he rightly gueſſed, 


Lady Adelaide would imagine could. 
have come > through no one but her 


lover. 
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lover. It was not without a good deal 
of bribery and artifice, that he in- 
duced Lucinda to aſſiſt him; for ſhe 


hated him fincerely, and would not 


have done any thing for his ſake. It 


was her love for Elliot, whom ſhe 


imagined ſhe would poſſeſs entirely to 


herſelf, if ſhe could create a miſun- 


derſtandins g between his miſtreſs and 
him, that had induced her to it. 


Inſtigated by theſe motives, ſhe had 


waited on Lady Adelaide, to pain her 
lovely boſom by this calumny, and to 
ſhock her delicacy, by declaring that 
Elliot made no ſecret of her being in 
love with him. From this ſtory ſhe 
could hardly doubt of his baſeneſs; 
but ſeeing him in company with this 
very woman at the inn (for. it was her 
father, who, by occupying all the beds, 
had prevented Lucinda and Stephen 
obtaining ſeparate ones), and hearing 
alſo from the maid, who attended her 
there, that ſhe believed them to be 

De man 
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man and wife, ſhe became certain of 
his falſehood, and many was the tear 


it coſt her in ſecret. Still, however, 
though ſhe ſeemed to have entertained 


reſentment to Elliot, the paſſion of 
Reynel did not appear likely to ſuc- 
ceed; and all he gained by his villainy, 

was a temporary ejection of his rival 
out of her eſteem. Her parents, ſen- 
ſible how much the preſling .of any 
thing too eagerly increaſes our diſlike 
to it, were willing to ſuffer her diſtaſte 
to an union with the perſon whom they 


had choſen to wear out gradually. 


They knew that Lady Adelaide muſt 
inherit a moiety of her father's fortune 
after his death, and they were on that 
account the more apprehenſive of 
doing any thing too ſevere. The court- 
ſhip, likewiſe, between Lord Han- 
bury and Lady Frances went on very 
ſlowly. Lord Moreton declared that 
he would have his two daughters 
married on the ſame day; and Lady 

Frances, 
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Frances, who knew her ſiſter's aver- 
ſion to Reynel, in fondnels to her, 
concealed her opinion of the perſon 
who thus paid his addreſſes to her; 
ſenſible that, whether ſhe ſhould chuſe 
or reject him, it would make the fa- 
mily more precipitate in nen the 
marriage of her ſiſter. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs 
' when Stephen had come to Caſtle- 
mont to ſeek a reconciliation with his 
miſtreſs; but, unfortunately, ſhe was 
no longer to enjoy that calm which 
the reaſonings of her parents, and the 
good. nature of her ſiſter, had hitherto 
procured her. Elliot had been en- 
abled to juſtify his conduct to her by 
that accident we have already related, 
which originated partly from his own 
good fortune, and partly from the. 
wickedneſs .of another; for it was 
| Reynel himſelf who, diſguiſed under 
the name of Kane, had endeavoured, . 
by way of amuſement in his leiſure 
hours, 


* 
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hours, and end for the cold- 
nels of Lady Adelaide, to feduce the 
fair and innocent Sally ; and Stephen 


Vas very near ſecuring him inſtead of 
his man. Enticed by curiofity, from 
the deſcription which her aunt had 


given of her beauty, as we have re- 
lated in our firſt chapter, although 
our hero had deprived him of the op- 


portunity of profiting by her diſtreſs, 


he reſolved to ſee her; and finding 
her charms equal to report, he had, 


in diſguiſe, thus attempted her ruin. 
Think not, however, gentle reader, 
that this univerſality of defire, dil- 


played by this gentleman, is an in- 


ſtance of ſuperior manlineſs; the con- 
trary might be- very fairly and philo- 
ſophically inferred. This indiſcrimi- 
nate attachment is not the offspring of 


a warmth of conſtitution, but of an 
inſtinctive antipathy (thank Heaven, 
unknown to ſome men) which the 


polluted mind bears to the unpolluted. 
, 5 M 
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It is-ſimilar to that which: the hound 


bears to the hare, and the wolf to the 
lamb, making the former ſtrain every 
nerve in the breathleſs purſuit, and 
the latter riot in carnage; though 
every appetite is ſated, and the de- 
ſtruction is unattended with any other 
pleaſure than that which accompanies. 
deſtruction itſelf, Hence is it that 

the dehilitated rake purſues the help- 
leſs female to effect a ruin he is ſcarce 
able to accompliſh, and to attain a 
fruitleſs conqueſt barren. of enjoy- 
ment. There may be a proud plea- 
ure annexed to violating the laws of 
norality, merely becauſe God has 
commanded them; and ſocial utility 
enforces them; but ſurely the crime 
b additionally great, and the pleaſure 
nore ſtrange, which thus makes the 
jerjured” raviſher gaze with. trium- 
phant wantonneſs on the ruins of fall-. 
en excellence, and exult over aſſaſſi- 

ated innocence, which wept for it- 

Vol. II. LL - = 
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ſelf as it fondly felt for him. This 


muſt be a ſympathetic gloomy ſatis- 


faction, caught from the deſtroyer of 
the world, who enviouſly debafes that 
Purity he cannot hope to emulate, 
Such minds, however, carry their 
own avenger along with them; and 
Reynel experienced all the torments 
of guilt, while his man was 1n the 
cuſtody of the guardian of Sally's in- 
nocence, although he did not (luck- 
ily for his own quiet) know who that 
guardian was. The bitter diſappoint- 
ment, that his prey had been taken 
from him, was loſt in the more bitter 
one of the capture of his ſervant: 
not that he cared a pin for the fel- 
low's ſafety or life, for there is nothing 
ſo ſelfiſh as luſt ; but he dreaded leſt 
he ſhould diſcover the whole matter, 
| which, coming to the ears of Lord 
Moreton, might make him as averſe 
to permitting him to match in his fa- 
mily, as his daughter was, While he 


Was 
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was tormented with theſe fears, imme- 
diately after his own eſcape, another 
of his ſervants, who had juſt returned 
from London, told him, by way of 
gratifying him very much, © that he 
was ſure Mr. Elliot was forced to be- 
come a footman ; and that he had ſeen 
him, as he was going to London, with 
his livery on, and juſt ſet free from 
the hands of juſtice, having been 
taken up on ſuſpicion of being an 
lighwayman.” This account of the 
ſervant s did not ſatisfy Reynel; he 
ather conceived, that he was coming 
to the country in diſguiſe to viſit 
Lady Adelaide; and he reſolved to 
fel- ae her watched, for ſome days, to 
ning ee if his ſuſpicions were well grounded. 
leſt He had not received this intelligence 
tter, until after Stephen had his firſt inter- 
Lord Miicw with his miſtreſs; and he imme- 
verſe Miately gave the waiting- woman or- 
is fa- ders to obſerve her lady very cloſely. 
le he Hence, when her miſtreſs had ſent her 
Vas 1 I 2 : On 
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on a meſlage as s ſhe was goin 5 to meet 
her lover, ſhe rightly conjectured that 


it was only a pretence to get rid of 


her; and ſhe dutifully reſolved to 
watch her, inſtead of obeying her 
commands. Mrs. Clarinda had there- 
fore been a ſpectatreſs of the confer- 
- ence, though ſhe could not be a liſtener 
to the converſation of our lovers. She 


sa our hero in the livery; and gueſſed, 


from his ſhape, and Lady Adelaide's 
familiarity with him, that it was he. 
HFaving thus ſucceeded in her deſign, 
ſhe left her hiding-place before Ste- 
phen and his miſtreſs parted; and, 
performing her orders with more than 


uſual celerity, ſhe then went back to 


Caſtlemont, without troubling Mrs. 
Welles with a vifit. When ſhe had 
told Reynel what ſhe had ſeen, he 
felt the keeneſt anguiſh, to ſee that all 
his ſchemes had been thus overthrown; 
and that perhaps they had tended to 
further what * were deſigned to 

impede. 
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_ impede. Still, however, he reſolved 3 
to perſevere in plotting; and the ſer- = 
vant whom Phelim had juſt hberated E 
coming in, he informed bim that El- 
liot was in the country. This fellow 
had intended to conceal his being ; 1 
taken by Elliot, as he dreaded that = 
his maſter might ſuſpect how he hal 
acquired his liberty; but ſeeing that * 
his maſter knew ſo much, he xeſolved 13 
to tell him that it was Ellidt who had 4 
detained him; that he might thus, by M7 
divulging part, conceal the more ef- 
fectually how he had purchaſed his 
freedom from confinement, at the 

price of a moſt - important facuet of his 
Bader s. He told him, therefore, 
that he had induced Mr. Elliot to ſet 
him free, by ſwearing © that he came 
only to aflift his fellow ſervant; and 
that he thought that the man would 
have married Sally.“ This informa- = 
tion confirmed the intelligence of Cla- 
rinda ; and Reynel became pretty 
13 certain, 
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certain, that truth, aſſiſted by Lady 
Adelaide's regard, had been too pow- 


erful for artifice. Still, however, he 
Flattered himſelf that his plot could 


and that, at any rate, he had moved 
ſo ſeeretly in it, that it was impoſſible 
for him to be diſcovered. He turned 


of it to advantage; and he deſired the 


to believe ſtill unſuſpected by her miſ- 
treſs, to inform her, that Mr. Reynel's 


vouring to reſcue a young girl from 
the violence of Elliot. This he alſo 


the houſe; and the viſible marks he 
had received in his conteſt with Elliot, 
ſufficiently ſhewed that he had been 
ill uſed. He did not indeed imagine 
that this intelligence, thus unſup- 
es would produce any extrapr- 


not have been completely developed; 


the news he had received in his wily 
head, to ſee how he could make uſe 


waiting-maid, whom he was willing 


man had been almoſt killed in endea- 


defired the man himſelf to give out in 


dinary 
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dinary change in the ſentiments of 
Lady Adelaide; but he knew that the 
lighteſt ſurmiſe, when added to other 
ſuſpicions, which he would take care 
to implant, would be of weight. 


He thought alſo, that ſuch a piece of 


open impropriety, of which the cauſe 


was apparently inexplicable, com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood, and 


which, therefore, could not . eſcape 
being talked of, would thus be im- 
puted to his rival (for now his man 


was out of his power, he knew that 
the fellow would ſwear as he pleaſed), 
and irritate Lord Moreton even more 
againſt him. He next ordered his 


ſervants to prepare his carriage for 
him, and to hold themſelves 1 in read1- 
neſs to go with him immediately. But 


he excepted William who had been 


the priſoner; him he commanded to 


obſerve accurately how things went 


on, and to be ſure to watch Mrs. 


N ſtrictly, that he might be cer- 
| I 4 tain 
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tain of the conduct of Elliot. He 
then deſired Clarinda to inform her 
lord, as ſoon as he was gone, that ſhe 
had feen Lady Adelaide meet Mr. 
Elliot; but to be ſure to give his 
Lordſhip a particular caution not to 
diſcloſe how he came to the knowledge 
of it. He then went, forthwith; to 
acquaint Lord Moreton, that unex- 
pected news from home made it ne- 


ceſſary for him to abſent himſelf for a 
few days from Caſtlemont. His Lord- 


ſhip reminded him how neceſſary 
aſſiduity was to a lover; and he, af - 
ter promiſing to return as ſoon as pol- 


fible, went to bid adieu to the ladies. 


But Lady Moreton was dreſſing; and 
Lady Adelaide, to whom he had par- 
ticularly ſent for leave to wait on her, 
as too much occupied with the ſcenes 


ſhe had juſt been a participator of; 
and too much deteſted the wicked de- 


ſign by which he had impoſed on her, 


to ke him. Reynel had reſolved to 
quit 
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quit Caſtlemont, that he might not 
ſeem to have any ſhare in effecting the 
conſequences which he expetted to 
follow from his machinations; for as 
he hoped that Lord Moreton would 
endeavour, by violent or other means, 
to force Elliot from the neighbour- 

hood, he did not wiſh to face the 
high ſpirit of his rival, which he knew 
he muſt do if he ſtaid. Scarcely was 
he departed, when the mine which he 
had laid, was ſprung by Clarinda; 
who, going to his Lordſhip, declared, 
* that there was nothing ſhe hated 
more than being reckoned a tattler or 
informer ; but that ſhe hoped people 
made ſome difference between ſpeak- 
ing to get a poor ſeryant turned out of 


' bread, and telling of one's maſters 


own family. That ſhe knew it was 
the duty of every ſervant to be honeſt, 
for what- had they for their inheri- 
tance but their honeſty ? and, for her 
Mt, the thanked her God ſhe was ſo, 

0 5 although 
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although ſhe was poor; and that ſhe 
would not conceal it, no, ſhe would 
not, that Mr. Elliot was in diſguiſe in 
the neighbourhood; and that Lady 


Adelaide had met him in the little 


coppice on the common.“ Lord 
"Moreton, who was not deſtitute of 
that thorn to ſociety, intemperate 
paſſion, could at firſt ſcarce believe 
it; but when ſhe poſitively aſſured 
him, that ſhe had ſeen Elhot with 


% her own two looking eyes,” he ſwore 


that he would grant a warrant to ap- 
. -prehend him. © If Ifuſpett a fellow,” 


faid he, © to have attempted ſtealing 
my ſheep, I can commit him; and n 


is very hard if I cannot commit him 


who wants to ſteal my daughter; but 
I will go immediately and accuſe this 


undutiful girl with her conduct. 1 


hope, my Lord, faid Mrs. Clarinda, 
ie that your Lordſhip” won't fay how 


it was I who told you, as it would in- 


e oo fervant very much. In- 
deed, 
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_ deed, not only my young lady would 
be very angry, but no other young 


lady would hire me if they heard how 
I was a tattler, and diſcovered their 
love ſecrets: Many is the good gown 
and preſent which my not encouragt 


ing my lady's paſhon has coſt. me. If 


I had done that, ſhe would not go 
hawking her old caſt clothes to all 
the poor people. in the pariſh, as ſhe 
does. But I. know,” continued ſhe, 
that your Lordſhip is too generous 
to let any body loſe by their honeſty.” 
He underſtood the hint; and, giving 


her five guineas, he haſtened off to 


his daughter's chamber, where he 
ane from her maid that ſhe then 

Scarcely could he ſpeak with 
er when he ſaw her; and hardly 
giving himſelf time to ſhut. the cham- 


ber door, he ſaid, © So, Lady Adelaide; 


you have dared to ſpeak with that 
raſcal Elliot, notwithſtanding my ex- 


preſs commands to the contrary ; I 


7 OY ſee, 


* 
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ſee, Madam, that you are e incapable 


of being governed by gentle uſage, 


and I muſt try to tame your ſtub- 
bornneſs with ſeverity. 1 
This ſpeech was unexpected to the 


ears of his daughter: ſhe hung her 


head in filence and confuſion, and 
dared not to meet the condemning eye 
of her father. W it is true, con- 
tinued his Lordſhip, that you have 
converſed with 0 I ſuppoſe you 
have agreed to run away with him 
alſo; but this I will prevent at leaſt, 

and the honour of my family ſhall 


never be ſo ſullied. I will not, my 
dear papa, ' replied: his ſelf-condemned 


daughter,“ merit additional diſpleaſure, 


by concealing the truth. It is true J 


have ſpoken to him; but never will I 
do ſo again without your conſent, nor 


does Mr. Elliot himſelf. expect that 1 


will; and as to marrying him or any 
one elſe, I never would think of it 
without yours and my mother's ap. | 
. probation,” 
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probation.” I will tell you, Lady 
Adelaide,” anſwered her father, a little 
ſoftened by the uneafineſs her looks 
manifeſted, and by what ſhe had ſaid, 
I have ever known you fond of 
truth, and am willing to believe that 
you ſtill adhere to it; but you muſt 
give me a convincing proof of your 
ſincerity, before I reſtore you to my 
favour. You know that I never will 
give my conſent to your ſpeaking to 
that fellow, and you will do well.to 
give your hand to Mr. Reynel at 
once; that is a match which will be 
the ſource o happineſs, to both you 
-and me. I have determined, that it 
muſt take place ſpeedily : I will be 
obeyed ; and until then, 1 order you 
not to quit this houſe, except in com- 
pany with your mother, who you 
know expects your compliance in this 
matter as well as I do.“ Having ſaid 
this, he quitted the room, leaving 
poor Lady Adelaide in tears, and ter- 

rified 
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rified at the peremptory manner in 
which he ſpoke of a marriage between 
her and Reynel. Her maid, who had 
come into the room on purpoſe, 
little before his Lordſhip went out, 
began officiouſly to conſole her. She 
ſaid, © that, to be ſure, his Lordſhip 
'was wondrous ſevere to his own fleſh 
and blood, that ſhe was vaſtly ſur- 
priſed, that Mr. Elliot had not called 
to ſee her, as ſhe had been of ſome 
ſervice to him; but truly ſhe did not 
wonder at it, as ſhe knew ſo much 
about him. Ah! my Lady,” con- 
tinued ſhe, taking advantage of the 
filence of her miſtreſs, © you ought 
not to grieve ſo about him; for he is 
the greateſt rake in the univerſal 
world, and your Ladyſhip is not the 
only woman he comes after. La, 
what do you think ? but that he had 
like to murder poor William, Mr. 
Reynel's own man, becauſe he ſtrove 
by reſcue a girl in the neighbourhood 
from 


from his wicked attempts laſt night ; 
the young man is willing to give his 
bible oath of it.“ Her miſtreſs be- 
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lieved not a ſyllable of this; and it 


only ſerved to make her the” more 


ſuſpicious of Reynel, and leſs inclined 


to credit any thing which ſhould be 
told to her in prejudice of her lover. 
Vexed at the malice and. impertinence 


of her ſpeech, ſhe faid, “ I am not 


ignorant of your motives for ſpeaking 


thus; and I deſire you, as you value 
your place, to ceaſe ſuch converſation 
to me.” Indeed, my Lady,” anſwered 


Mrs. Clarinda, cocking up her noſe, 


you need not be ſoſnappiſh; there's 
no harm in telling what one knows, 


and council's no command. As to my 
place, my Lord and Lady know that 
I do my duty; and it is as much in my 


pover to hurt you, as it is in yours to 
hurt me.” So ſaying, ſhe ſlapped the 
door in a rage; for the approbation 
of her maſter made her forget that 


prudent 
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ko rule of her paſſions, which 
a length of ſervitude had made familiar 
to her. Lady Adelaide felt additional 
ſorrow at this inſolence of her ſer- 
vant: Am I fo low in my father's 
regard, ſaid ſhe to her fiſter, who 
| had been preſent all the time, © that 
he will permit even a ſervant to inſult 
me? O indiſcretion, to what haſt thou 
reduced me!“ Her fiſter, from whom 
ſhe had never concealed a thought, 
endeavoured to comfort her; pro- 
miſing to uſe her utmoſt endeavours to 
[reſtore her to the favour of their 
parents. But the gentle mind of 
Lady Adelaide, unuſed to the leaſt 
harſh word, and never having been 
accuſtomed to diſobey her father in 
whatever he deſired, was incapable of 
_ conſolation ; and being unable to go 
' downſtairs, ſhe remained in her cham- 
ber during the remainder of the day. 
It is an old remark, that misfortunes 

ſeldom come alone; but, like clouds, 


wait 


=— 
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wait until the gloom ET VEE with 
their multitude, and then they ſhower 


down with unremitting abundance and 
aſſiduity. This was the caſe of Lady 
Adelaide; who, though already deeply 
afflicted, on account of the angry com- 
mands of her father, and the wound 


made more deep by the inſulting 
treachery of her maid, was yet del- 


tined to taſte more deeply of the bit- 
ter cup than the had hitherto done. 


The ſtory which the waiting maid 
had told of her meeting Elliot, who 
Was diſguiſed like a footman, and 
that which had been propagated by 
William, of her lover's having at- 


tempted to force a girl, were come 


monly known to the ſervants, and 


ſpread with rapidity around the neigh- 
bourhood. But rumour, with a ma- 


licious miſapprehenſion, confounded 
the two together; and the report which 


was circulated, was, that Lady Ade- 


laide Moreton wanted to run away 
with 
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with her ſootman ; but that he being 
a conſtant, though i in turn an unfor- 
tunate lover, had refuſed any atten- 
tion to her advances, and attempted 
to run away with a poor girl, forwhom 
he felt a moſt ardent paſſion ; but 
it was impoſlible to give any further 
account of the affair, as Lord More- 
ton had cauſed the ſervant to be con- 
veyed away privately, leſt the honour 
of his family ſhould ſuffer. 
The principle on which mankind 
embrace with greedineſs a ſcandalous 
ſtory, 18 not difficult to trace; but it 1s 
of ſuch a black hue, that human nature 
cought to bluſh for its dignity in ac- 
knowledging it. The little truth which 
appears in moſt of theſe calumnies, in 
ſpite of ſucceſsful wickedneſs and un- 
fortunate circumſtances, which often 
conceal innocence, ſhould make us 
flow to credit them, from a ſenſe of 
Juſtice; while a knowledge that no 
one is exempt from its rankling venom, 


that 


bat 
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that it grows with merit as the canker 
worm with the bloſſoms, at once its 
parent and its prey, ſhould make all 
join to bring it into diſrepute, and ba- 
niſh it as the common foe of mankind, 
But that woman, on whoſe brow the 
diadem of reſpect and honour is faſ- 
tened by the flender thread of repu- 


tation, ſhould be the moſt eager to let 


fly the ſhaft of calumny, to cut this 
feeble tie oh another's head! that 
they ſhould ſooneſt hurry to let looſe 
a monſter, indiſcriminate in his rava- 
ges, and peculiarly mortal to their ſex 


in his attacks, ſhews a deſpicable want 


of thought, and an envious abſence of 
morality. That they ſhould att like 
the ſavage, who puts his aged father 
to death, inſenſible that the repetition 


of the practice entails a cuſtom to 


which he muſt in his turn fall a victim, 
is ſo repugnant to female tenderneſs 
and delicacy, that the ſoft-hearted the- 
oriſt wou abſolutely deny the preva- 
| ence 
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lence of a failing among them, which 
the practical obſerver is compelled with 
ſorrow to record. How different are 
the repreſentations of the ſame fact by 
two perſons who have nothing in view 
but the truth! How much more dif- 
ferent, if either or both of them miſ- 


take through paſſion, or willingly mil- 


repreſent or exaggerate'through ma- 
lice or cunning ! Are not moſt villain- 


| ous ſtories of people whoſe characters 


are unblemiſhed in other reſpetts, ori- 
ginated from one or all of theſe cauſes? 
The philoſopher, who knows the pre- 


dominance of paſſion and ſelf- love over 


the human breaſt, will think it ſo al- 


moſt univerſally. And what proofs of 


their truth or falſehood are the gene- 


rality who believe ſuch malignant in- 


ſinuations capable of obtaining? He 


who credits them, from an opinion of 
the prevailing general wickedneſs of 


mankind, reads the human heart .in 


the gloomy interpretation of a bad 
ns mind; 
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mind; and, in kind compaſſion to his 
own failings, judges of the ſterling va- 
lue of human nature, by the ſorry, par- 


tial ſample in his own boſom, corrupt- 
ed with native droſs, and debaſed by 


the adventitious alloy of world-gotten 
villainy. But I have not the vanity to 
imagine, that my repreſentations can 
cure this faſhionable folly ; I ſhall, 
therefore, Iam ſenſible, to my reader's 


great ſatisfaction, purſue the thread of 


my ſtory in the enſuing chapter, cloſ- 
ing this one here, that he may have 
time to revive from the loſs of ſpirits 
this immoderate lecture may have oc- 


caſioned. 


e n nn. 


LADY Frances, who perceived 


that the match between her ſiſter and 


Mr. — was determined on by her 
father, 
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father, and that her delaying to decide 
the fate of Lord Hanbury could no 


lon ger impede it, reſolved immediately 
to get rid of him. Though ſhe had 


ſome weakneſſes, ſhe was a gurl of a 


good underſtanding and an excellent 
heart; and ſhe was determined to ſeek 


for ſomethin g beſides mere wealth in a 
huſband. As for the young lord, 

whoſe heart was as cold as the ſnow of 
Jurat, he felt not that poignant ſorrow 
at his refuſal, which muſt have rent 


the breaſt of one who truly loved. — 


He was vexed, very much vexed, it 
is true ; but it was, that any one could 
refuſe "= and that he had caſt away 
ſo much of his time from the amuſe- 
ments which the empty find in a croud. 
As Lord Hanbury was the ſon of a 


nobleman who poſſeſſed a very large 


eſtate, I fear that there are but few 
ladies who would thus have rejected 


immediate independence and affluence 


for the nn. proſpett of meeting, 


ſome 
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ſome time or other, with a man ſhe 
might love: and I dread leſt this mar- 
vellous circumſtance ſhould give a de- 
gree of improbability to the whole 


narration. Let not, however, the fair, 


the witty, and the well dreſſed, judg- 
ing from their own hearts, think this 
to be abſolutely impoſſible: in every 


age there are ſome ſingular characters, 
who adopt the maxims and conduct, 


which the experience of centuries has 


tooliſhly taught them to be beneficial 


to ſociety, and natural to the human 


heart. Are there not ſome people 
who, even at this day, are fools enough 


to be chriſtians, in deſpite of the hu- 
mane, diſintereſted labours of the pro. 
phets of atheiſm ? Nay, doubt not 


your ſenſes, ye who have ſeen it, is 
there not abſolutely one man among 
the bench of biſhops who dared to 


think of diminiſhing their ſplendor, 


and forcing them to live with apoſto- 
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 Oconnubial love! whither art thou 


fed! Thou who madeſt Ulyſſes pre- 


fer his Penelope to immortality, and 
gave life to Admetus by the heroiſm 


of his Alceſtes Thou who bright- 
enedſt the countenance of the dying 


Arria with ſmiles, and bowedſt down, 
with thy ſpirit of tender recollection, 
the fair, conſtant Taviſtock to the 
grave! where are we to look now for 
that ſympathetic warmth, thoſe immu- 
table ties, which, to ſpeak the ſtrong 
language of Heaven, __ man and 
woman orfe fleſh? Quite fled from 
this country! The young now prefer 


the glitter of riches to your ſolid joys! 
Yet ſpeak, ye who have thus ſacrificed 


| yourſelves; ſpeak, for the good of 
mankind, whether you are happy! Ye 


who have coupled the living with the 
dead, and, worſe than Mezentius, have 
been eruel tyrants to yourſelves, do the 


glare of diamonds, the varieties of lux- 


ury, 
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ury, and the empty joys of ceremony, 
compenſate for what ye have loſt? 
No; ye cannot forget your nature; 
you may debaſe, but you cannot anni- 
hilate the paſſion ye have betrayed. — 
Hence it is, that ye ſeek for conſola- 
tion in the oſtentatious treachery of a 
paramour, or the groſs, hard-hearted 
flattery of a courtezan : yet, even 
here, ye are diſappointed, and taſte 
alone a ſhadowy joy! O, ye know 
not what ye have loſt! It is love which 
gives nerve to our ſenſe; and there is 
more rapture in the lover's kils, where 
two ſouls meet and mingle on the lips, 
than in all the wanton, languid joys 
a ſeraglio can furniſh, Ye world- 
lings, did ye know the finer feelings 
which attach themſelves to two con- 
genial minds, joining to bleſs each 
other in wedlock ; the benevolence, 
the tenderneſs, the tranſports of giving 
and receiving pleaſure, the conſtant 
harmony and affection, which gladden 
Vor. II. . 
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youth, and cheer the gloomy pro- 


ſpects of age, ye would ſpurn with con- 
tempt the trifles ye now prefer to it ; 
which, hke the playthings of a child, 
yield no ſatisfaction after a momentary 


poſſeſſion. Ye would ſee with amaze- 


ment, that the very recollection of an 
hour ſpent in conjugal endearment, 
furpaſled all the joys your life could 
furmſh ! 


Lord Moreton, when he came to 


know the reſolution of Lady Frances, 
was not a little chagrined at it; he 
bad flattered himſelf, that the ready 
compliance of his eldeſt daughter 
would have ſwayed the reſolution of 
his youngeſt. As ke really wiſhed to 
make his family happy, and as there 
was no immediate danger of Lady 
Frances'throwing herſelf awayon ſome 
one without fortune, he ſoon acqui- 
eſced in her determination; while 
this laſt conſideration, and his wiſh to 
unite part of his fortune to the head of 
4 1 he 7.7 


his fanffly, made him refuſe the ſame 
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grace to Lady Adelaide. Indeed this 
poor Lady ſuffered extremely from the 


conduct of her parents to her, after 
her meeting with Elliot had tranſpired. 


They preſerved a cold and cutting for- 
jaar aer her. Gentle, amiable 
and lively, her father uſed to catch his 
ſmile from her lips; and pleaſure + 
lumined the room on her appearance. 
Now, all was gloom; and Lord and 
Lady Moreton ſtudiouſly avoided any 
converſation with her. This was a 
terrible ſituation for one who had 
once placed her whole happineſs in 
pleaſing them; and who had almoſt 
annexed a degree of impiety to the 
ſlighteſt oppoſition to their wills. She 


therefore always retired from their pre- 


ſence oppreſſed with tears, which ſhe 


poured out either alone, or in the 


friendly boſom of her ſiſter. Lord 


Moreton ſaw the affliction of his dau Sh 


ter with pleaſure; he perceived by it, 
1 


chat 


— 
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that he had a controul over dc; which 


he was afraid her predilection for El- 


| loot had deſtroyed; and he rightly 
| Judged, that it was beſt to attempt 


making an impreſſion on her now, be- 
tore cuſtom, by making his anger fa- 
miliar to her, could efface its terrors. 
Reynel had returned to Caſtlemont in 
two days after he had left it; pleaſed 
to hear that his rival had left the coun- 


try, and not much diſappointed that 
his attempt at calumniating him had 
not ſucceeded. As all pretence for 


deferring the union of Reynel and La- 


dy Adelaide was taken away by the 
diſmiſſion of Lord Hanbury, it Was re- 


ſolved to preſs the matter immediate- 
ly ; ; and that her father and mother 
ſhould try to perſuade her to abandon 


Elliot (whom they conſidered as the 


more dangerous, ſince he had thus 


_ eluded their vigilance and ſeen her), 
and marry his rival. It was deter- 


mined that her mother, who was 


2 


as 
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as unfeeling a woman of faſhion as this 


age can produce, ſhould firſt ſpeak to 


her. When ſhe came into her daugh- 


ters dreſſing- room, and had ſeated her- 
ſelf, ſhe ſpoke as follows : © Well, La- 
dy Adelaide, you have had now time 


enough to be tired of your romantic 


notions ; and you have, I am ſure, re- 
ſolved totally to diſcard that vulgar 
fellow, Elliot. Indeed, I cannot con- 


ceive how it could enter into the head 
of a girl of your birth to entertain any 


notions of one ſo much your inferior. 


But I hope that the giddy fit is now 
over; and that you are reconcile&to 


marry Mr. Reynel, who both Lord 
Moreton and I have determined ſhall 
be your huſband.“ Indeed, Madam,” 
anſwered Lady Adelaide, I would 
wiſh to obey your commands in all 
things; and as to Mr. Elliot, I {hall 
never ſee him without your approba- 
tion: but I feel that I never can love 
_ * ſufficiently to become his 


„„ N 


Lady Adelai 
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happy wife; and I am ſure my dear 


mother would not have me married 
merely to be wretched.” .« FF, fy, 
replied her mother; 
© how can you talk thus? This is the 


language of ſilly romances. As to lov- 


ing your huſband, who is ſo unfaſhion- 
able as to marry, in this age, where 
they love? And as to being miſerable, 
ke my word for it, it is a great miſ- 


take. Why, girl, how can you be 


miſerable? Wil not you and Mr, Rey- 
nel have a fortune ſufficient to gratify 


every with you can feel? I will take 


care that you ſhall not be ſtinted in 
pin- money. Will you not have pre- 
cedence and reſpect as much as poſſi - 


ble? Who can play ſo high? Who 


can have ſo many footmen to precede 
' their chair? Or who can ſo eaſily tor- 


ture the drawing- room with envy, at- 


the ſuperior elegance and richneſs of 


their dreſs? Then, if you wedded for 


love, you would loſe all that attention 


from 
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from the handſome men of faſhion 


when you are a married woman, to 


which your beauty entitles. you. Take 


my word for it, who did not marry 
Lord Moreton for love, that one may 


do ſo and be happy; and as I have 
known ſeveral women of rank, who 
married for love, as it is called, as ſoon 
they came into life, find this ſame love 
very troubleſome to them, and make 
as much haſte as poſſible to ſhake it 
off. Well, Adelaide, continued ſhe, 
“ ſhall I carry your conſent down to 


your father? Conſider, you will then 


have no one to controul you; you 
may then throw aſide your demure- 


neſs; 1t is only being firm in having 


your way in every thing, when you 


are firſt married, and you may manage 


your huſband the reſt of your life as 


you pleaſe.” This ſage matron then 
aroſe, and, looking at herſelf in the 


glaſs, cried, Lord, how frightful that 
wretch has put on my cap to-day! I 
| K 4 | look 
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1 look ſo ſhocking that I poſitively will 


not ſee any one this morning!” This 


was not a diſcourſe likely to perſuade 
her daughter, whoſe angehc mind 
placed its chief happineſs in making 
another happy ; and who felt that tru- 


ly feminine perfection, of being capa- 


ble of bleſſing her huſband with all the 
refined endearments of laſting affec- 
tion. She, therefore, ſaid nothing in 
reply to this wild ſpeech of her mo- 
ther's, who, having'at length reconcil- 
ed herſelf to her face, by dwelling on it 


in the glaſs, turned to her and ſaid, 


What, no anſwer? Am I to take your 
ſilence for conſent ?” © Indeed, Ma- 
dam,” replied Lady Adelaide, © I can- 
not marry him.” * Well, then,” ſaid 
her mother, © ſince I cannot perſuade 
you, your father mult try the {trength 


of his authority ;” and then away the 


went, and related the matter to Lord 
Moreton and Mr. Reynel, as uncon- 
; cernedly, as if ihe had been only juſt 

. Sg 
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ſending her maid to put off the pay- 


ment of her ſhoe-maker's bill. Lord 
Moreton would have gone up imme- 
diately to expoſtulate with his daugh- 
ter in a great paſſion, had not Reynel, 
willing to make a parade of his affec- 
tion, interfered, declaring that he 
could never conſent that ſhe ſhould 
hear the leaſt harſh word on his ac- 
count ; and perſuaded her father, that 
he would ſucceed more effectually, if 
he permitted her mother's advice to 
{ink a little into her mind firſt. The 
next morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt was 
over, Lord Moreton, who could not 
brook any longer delay, deſired Lady 
Adelaide to follow him into his ſtudy, 

as he had ſomething to ſay to her. — 
She was not at a loſs to gueſs the ſub- 
jet, and went after him w * trem- 


bling ſteps. 


Lord Moreton att loved his 
daughter ſincerely, and had deter- 


mined to ſpeak to her1 in gentle terms; 
| both 
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means to effect his wiſhes. © My 
dear child,” ſaid, he, you know ht 
I have always had your welfare at 
heart, and believe me in no inſtance 
more eſpecially, than in ſeeking to 
have you united to Mr. Reynel. You 
know, that he is a gentleman of your 
_ own family, poſſeſſing an extenſive 
fortune, and every qualification ne- 
_ ceſſary to make you happy. You 


uſed, my Adelaide, to act as if you 


lived but to oblige me; why, there- 
fore, have you refuſed to comply with 
your mother's and my defire to effect 
an union which we covet ſo earneſtly, 
and which is fo much for your own 
advantage?” © Indeed, my dearfather,” 
replied Lady Adelaide with diffidence, 


* jt is not without the utmoſt grief 


that I have ventured to oppoſe your 


will; but the ſubject of your com- 


mands is of ſo ſerious a nature, and 


fo 


P 
both becaufe it ſuited his inclinations; 
and was, he thought, the moſt likely 
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ſo materially concerns my happineſs, 
that I hope you will pardon me. It 
is impoſſible that I can regard Mr. 
Reynel as a perſon I can love; and 
furely my dear papa would not think 
of making his poor Adelaide wretched, 
by umting her to a man whom ſhe 
never could eſteem.” *© Talk not fo, 
Adelaide, replied her father; al- 
though you do not feel a fooliſh 
paſſion for him now, his good quali- 
ties will ſoon make you love him 
when you are once married. But 
fome one elſe is running in your head: 
that Elliot cauſes your oppoſition to 
a match which my peace requires, and 
which is eſſential to the dignity of my 
houſe.” © As to Mr. Elliot, replied 
's Lady Adelaide, blufhing, © I have * 
promiſed both you and my mother 
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ct W never to fee him without your con- 
ur I fent. Can you think, my father, that 
= your girl, to whom you have ever 
75 behaved fo fondly, would — with- 


ko er 
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out your approbation ? It is not my 
with to change my ſtate: in your boſom, 
my deareſt parent, I have been brought 
up, and in your boſom alone do I 
wiſh to die. You ſay that the dig- 
nity of your family is concerned, that 
I ſhould marry Mr. Reynel: but you 
cannot love fuch dignity better than 
your family; and yet this would be to 
ſacrifice your famity to that dignity, 
| m_— is but a trifling appendage to 
Were your peace concerned, my 

* here ſhe heſitated—* but it 
is not ſo, otherwiſe than as it is your 
wiſh to make me happy. I know that 
I never can eſteem Mr. Reynel; our 
manners, our inclinations, I am afraid 
our morals are totally different : and 
dare I, my father, go into the preſence. 
of the Almighty, and promiſe to love, 
honour and obey him, whoſe perſon. 
I diſlike, and whoſe manners I diſ- 
eſteem? Pardon me, therefore; Sir, 
when I ſay, that by this reſolution: 

55 you 
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. you doom me either to the miſery of 

5 diſobedienee, or elſe to that of im- 

r piety and perpetual miſery.” © What, 

[ do you talk of diſobedience?” replied 

4 his Lordſhip, vexed at hearing argu- 
t ments to juſtify her refuſal, which he 

* could not eaſily refute. © Ungrate- 
n ful and undutiful girl! and do you 
0 calumniate Mr. Reyne, becauſe you 

"2 diſlike his perſon? I have been wrong 

0 to argue with you: leave my ſight, and 
y learn ſpeedily to obey with willingneſs 
It. thoſe commands I am determined to 
ur have fulfilled. Lady Adelaide obeyed, 

at and retired to her chamber in tears, 
ur | almoſt perſuaded to ſacrifice the whole 
id. happineſs of her life, in compliance 
ad: with the will of her parents. When 
ce, | Reynel heard from Lord | Moreton, 
ve, the reſult of this conference with his 


daughter, who added with an oath, 
that he would either make her marry 
him, or elſe break her heart; he in- 
treated that no ſevere means ſhould 
be 
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be made uſe of on his account, and 
only begged of Lady Moreton to 
procure an interview for him with 
Lady Adelaide. This ſhe complied 
with; and conducting him into the 
room where Lady Adelaide remained 
bathed in tears, inſtantly quitted it, 
leaving Mr. Reynel alone with her. 
As ſoon as her mother was gone, he 
approached her with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, ex tpreſſed the utmoſt concern 
for her grief, hoped that he was not 
fo unfortunate as to be the cauſe of 
it, and that Lord and Lady More- 
tons predilection for him, had origi- 

nated nothing which could be diſ- 
treſſing to her. © It is impoſſible, Lady 
Adelaide,” continued he, to fee you 
and not to admire you. I cannot com- 
mand my aftettion; and if you do not 
compaſſionate my ſufferings, Tam the 
moſt unfortunate of men. Alas! 1 
rely not on my intereſt with your 
parents but on the hope that my 


5 conſtant 


mY. 0” Oo 
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conſtant attachment and laſting ſuf. 
keringy may in time merit your pity.” 


Mr. Reynel,” replied Lady Adelaide, 
you ſay rightly, that we cannot com- 


| maid our affections; and therefore 


you cannot, I am ſure, be offended 
with me for refufing to liſten to your 
propoſals, even though they come en- 
forced by my father's deſires. Your 
merit, Sir, may entitle you toa wiſe 
more deſerving of you than I can be: 
but, where my happineſs. is ſo mate- 
rally intereſted as in the preſent in- 


ſtance, politeneſs ought to give way to 
_ neceſſity. I muſt frankly tell you, that 
I never can be yours; and that ſurely 


it is very hard that my father's houſe 
ſhould be rendered uneaſy to me on 
this account.” Reynel, though cut to 

the ſoul by this anſwer, ſeemed not to 
feel as if his pride was hurt, but only 
his ſorrow moved by it. Senſible that 
this was only a preface of the lady's, to 
requelt that he would deſiſt from his 


purſuit, 
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purſuit, he reſolved to anticipate her ; 
and, remaining awhile ſilent, as if his 
paſſion was conflicting with his gene- 
roſity, he ſaid, © I am, I ſee, doomed 
to eternal unhappineſs; and, Lady 
Adelaide, you will not have compaſ- 
lion on one who adores you with the 
moſt ' fervent and conſtant paſſion !— 
One proof of the ſincerity of my at- 
tachment alone now remains ; and 
fince you will not vouchſafe to make 
me happy in my love, I will take care 
that you ſhall not be unhappy on ac- 
count of it; and therefore, whatever 
reſtraint I lay on my inclinations, I 
ſhall abſent myſelf from the houſe, and 
abandon my pretenſions. Still, how- 
ever, as I can never efface your image 
from my heart, I muſt hope, that if 
time ſhould change your ſentiments, 
1 may be permitted to make you an 
ofter of my heart and fortune.” Hav- 
ing made this propoſal, which he per- 
ceived from Lady Adelaide's coun- 
| | tenance 


ce 
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tenance was pleaſing to her, he retired 


without waiting for an anſwer; as he 

did not with her to limit the import of 

his ſpeech 'to a preciſe meaning. 
When he ſaw Lord Moreton, he 


told him that he- imagined that his 
preſence at Caſtlemont, while Lady 


Adelaide diſliked him ſo much, would 


only make her more averſe to the 


match ; * 1 hope, therefore, my 
Lord,“ e he, you will think 
that I did right when I told her that 
I would diſcontinue my addreſſes, re- 
ſerving only to "myſelf the liberty, of 
renewing them, if ſhe ſhould be in- 
clined to change her opinion. And 


thus ſhe will not hate me as ſhe does 


at preſent, particularly for being the 
cauſe of her reſtraint; and whatever 


means your Lordſhip ſhall think pro- 


per to make uſe of to induce her to 
comply (which I hope will not be 
ſevere ones), I will not appear to be 
the adviſer of them; and the ſuſpi- 

cion 
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cion of this, which, were I in the 
houſe, might appear well grounded, 

and increaſe her reſentment, can never 
occur. . Lord Moreton readily con- 
kented (as he ſincerely wiſhed that 
Reynel might be his ſon-in-law) to 
any ſcheme he thought would further 
it. Reynel, when he had gained this 


point, told his Lordſhip = he had 


every reaſon to ſuppole that a great 
deal of her reluctance aroſe from her 
attachment to Elliot, which he knew 


to be very ſtrong; and that if, there- 


fore, they could contrive to make 
him renounce her, that ſhe would, 
through pride and diſappointed love, 
be brought to comply with his com- 


mands. That although this might, at 


firſt view, ſcem impracticable, it was 
in reality caſy; for Elliot was now 
living with Lord Sternhold, his father 
having, for ſome miſconduct of his, 


refuſed to ſupport him. That as he 


15 NOW totally dependent on chis lord, 
who 


| tleman, his. dau | 
nly grow aſhamed of her attachment 
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who is your Lordſhip' 8 particular 
friend, he will not be ſuch a fool as 
not to give up his extravagant hopes 


ſooner than forfeit his protection. 


That even if this ſhould not happen, 
his Lordſhip might repreſent matters 
ſo as to get him turned out of Lord 
Sternhold's, in conſequence of non- 


compliance; and as he could then ap- 


pear no longer 1 in the dreſs of a gen- 
ghter would neceſſa- 


to him. Lord Moreton was vaſtly 
pleaſed with ſcheme, and pro- 
miſed to depart immediately for Lon- 
don to induce Lord Sternbold to ex- 
ert his influence over Elliot. Reynel 
went home pleaſed that he had gained 
ſome eſteem from Lady Adelaide by 


an appearance of generoſity, when he 


did not, in reality, injure his intereſt; 


and that he would, in all probability, not 


only diſappoint his rival in his love, 
but perhaps ruin * entirely; and 


that 
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that he had engaged Lord Moreton 
to the exertion of every means, even 
violent ones, to promote his intereſt, 
without his once appearing to be con- 
cerned in them. As to Lady Ade- 
laide, ſhe was pleaſed with what ſhe 
thought the generous conduct of Rey- 
nel; and ſhe flattered herſelf that ſhe 
-would ſoon regain her happineſs, at. 
leaft as far as it depended upon the 
favour of her. parents, for ſhe could 
not avoid ſometimes e of Elliot 

with a ſigh. | 
Elliot had, during this time, re- 
mained, at leaſt not unhappy. His 
mind had been ceaſed of a great part 
of its burthen, from the conſideration 
that he was not unpleaſing to his miſ- 
treſs; and his abſence from her, pre- 
vented his being agitated with the 
thoughts of his want of fortune render- 
ing it impoſſible for him to poſleſs her. 
He had made ſome acquaintances with 
young men, whoſe company, if it: did 
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not communicate knowledge, was the 
vehicle of amuſement ; and, with its 
airy levity, bruſhed away the melan- 
choly ſtillneſs which gathers over the 
mind, left conſtantly to uninterrupted, 
lolitary contemplation. - To a young 
man, every ſociety is inſipid in which 
women do not participate, and Elliot 


took care that they ſhould enliven his. 
He found an undeſcribable pleaſure i in 


their ſtories, their remarks, their un- 
guarded gaieties, their ſmiles, and even 


their airs. Every young man feels 
this: but their converſation, ſome- how 
or other, like the Caſa di Loretto, 4s 
ineſtimable on account of the place it 
came from, and the method of its 
coming; and not for the materials 
which compoſe it. Nor do I mean to 
pay the ladies too great a compliment 
when J ſay, that their diſcourſes, like 
thoſe of the great Lord Chatham, are 


omnipotent as delivered ; but, like 
| chem, 
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them, cannot bear to be put on paper. 
For this reaſon it muſt not be expect- 
ed that I ſhall record them. Our hero 
had gone one night to Hanover-ſ{quare 
concert with two or three of his com- 

panions, where he looked around the 
aſſembly, bewildered in the glitter of 
dreſs and the profuſion of charms.— 
The contending and equal attractions 
of rival beauties often prevented the 
eye from ſettling on any one; and, in 
the covetous wiſh to graſp all, made it 
loſe the peculiar charms of each. Ste- 

phen could not, however, help form- 
ing compariſons which terminated in 
favour of his Adelaide ; and in ſuch a 
dream was he loſt, when one of his 
friends, {lapping him on the ſhoulder, 
demanded of him, If he did not think 
that a fine woman who was coming to- 
Wards him? He lifted up his eyes, 
and, to his great confuſion, beheld the 
widow Marchmont approaching : her 
eye * — and ſhe turned it not 
from 
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from him. Without waitin ng to anſwer 
the queſtion of his companion, he went 
up unwillingly towards her. She was 


in company-with two ladies and a gen · 
tleman, and received him but coldly. 
Senſible that he had not behaved well 


to her, he wiſhed for an opportunity 


to extenuate his conduct by apology. 
With this view, he reſolved to eſcort 


her during the night; and behaved 


Vith a gaiety, ſo well blended with ſuch 
a degree of diffident tenderneſs, when 


he addreſſed himſelf particularly to 
her, that he ſeemed humbly to implore 
forgiveneſs for a lover ; andher looks, 


in return, almoſt r 2 OIe a pardon of 


his inconſtancy. He aſked leave to 
attend her home when the concert was 
over nor was he denied it; and, after 


they had ſeparated from the remainder 
of the party, ſhe conducted him to her 


own houſe. When he got there, he 
began to apologize for his conduct; 
and the mention of his fault made her 
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again reallume her reſentment. © You 


have already, Mr. Elliot,” ſaid ſhe, 


forgotten that there has been a con- 
nexion between us; and I think it is 
better for us both that it ſhould remain 
in oblivion.” Stephen, who felt awk- 
wardly enough, began to throw the 


blame on chance, which had ſeparated 


him from her; and in fact, from not 
knowing what to ſay, ſaid more than 


his inclination prompted him to. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


